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LITERATURE. 


The Life of William Barnes, Poet and 
Philologist. By bis Daughter, Lucy Baxter 


(‘* Leader Scott”’). (Macmillan.) 


AttnoveH it is not easy to subscribe to the 
eccentric judgment recently pronounced at 
Oxford, which ranks William Barnes second 
among the poets of the Victorian age, there 
can be little risk in affirming that his rightful 
place is far higher than that generally accorded 
to him, even by those who know and find 
pleasure in his work. The fact that his best 
poems were written in the ‘‘ folk-speech ” (as 
he would have called it) of his native county 
has led to their being often regarded from a 
mistaken point of view. Although from the 
first appearance of the Dorset poems there 
have always been some who judged more 
correctly, the prevailing impression even now 
among ordinary readers is probably that 
William Barnes is a poet of about the same 
rank as Bloomfield or John Clare. Such an 
estimate is certainly for more wide of the 
mark than even the paradox of Mr. Palgrave. 
It is true that Barnes was a poet of limited 
range. Intensity of passion has as little 
place in his poetry as in his gentle and peace- 
ful life; and from the darker aspects of 
human life he simply turned away with a 
shudder. But many poets whose sphere was 
no wider than his are numbered among the 
immortals; and it is no extravagant pre- 
diction that when time shall have done its 
work upon the poetic reputations of the past 
fifty years, his name will be one of the half- 
dozen that survive. Among his contem- 
poraries there were assuredly some far greater 
poets, but there was no more genuine poet, 
nor any whose work is more perfect in its 
own kind. 

This life of William Barnes by his daughter 
is, as might be expected, an extremely in- 
teresting book, but it contains some things 
which illustrate the familiar observation that 
a man’s life can seldom be quite judiciously 
written by one of his own children. I should 
be sorry to think that Mrs. Baxter does not 
appreciate her father’s eminence as a poet; 
but she has fallen into a strange mistake, 
which, in a biographer who was not a member 
of Barnes’s own family, could only be 
accounted for on that supposition. She has 
deliberately set; herself to correct what she 
deems the mistaken view that her father was 
above all things a poct. ‘The making of 
poems,” she says in her preface, ‘“‘ was but a 
small part of his intellectual life. His most 
earnest studies and his greatest aims were in 
philology.” It is evident, from the whole 
tone of the book, that she believes her father’s 
work in philology to be at least equal (if not 
superior) in value to his work in poetry. 





It is not difficult to see how Mrs. Baxter 
came to entertain this uofortunate notion. 
Like many another man of genius, William 
Barnes seems to have undervalued, or at least 
to have taken as a matter of course, his 
success in his true vocation. His poems 
were so truly the spontaneous expression of 
his nature that he could not understand how 
they could possibly be a more valuable 
achievement than the works that had cost 
him so much toil and thought. If he had esti- 
mated his poems at their true worth, he 
could not have looked upon himself—which it 
seems that he did—as being in the first place 
a scientific worker and only secondarily a poet. 
If this was William Barnes’s opinion of the 
nature of his own claim to distinction, it is 
natural and excusable that his daughter 
should take the same view; nor can she be 
severely blamed if—partly from filial rever- 
ence, partly (as it is easy to discern) on the prin- 
ciple of ignotum pro magnifico—she speaks of 
her father’s work in philology with a ludicrous 
extravagance of eulogy which his own modesty 
would surely have deprecated. None the less, 
however, is the attempt to claim for him the 
rank of a great philologist a regrettable in- 
justice to his fame, as it can only excite 
ridicule on the part of those who know how 
far the claim is from being well founded. 

The truth is that, so far as William Barnes’s 
philological writings are concerned, his was the 
not uncommon case of a man of genius who 
makes an ill-advised attempt to reconstruct 
a science from its foundation, without think- 
ing it worth while, or withou‘ having had 
opportunity, to make himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with what has been done by other 
and better-equipped workers. Such a man 
is sure to imagine that he has made many 
brilliant discoveries. Many of these will be 
simply old and acknowledged truths of the 
science, often disfigured almost beyond recog- 
nition by the paradoxical form in which 
they are presented; others will be mere 
illusory inferences from imperfectly known 
facts; and a small proportion, very likely, 
may consist of really new and valuable ideas, 
which the contemporary scientific world is 
unable to appreciate on account of the author’s 
unintelligible dialect. The most famous 
instance of this kind of scientific speculation 
is Goethe’s theory of colours. It is no real 
disparagement to William Barnes’s memory to 
say that his original speculations on compara- 
tive philology can, from a scientific point of 
view, be ranked little higher than the chro- 
matics of the illustrious German. Barnes’s 
knowledge of languages was certainly wide 
and, considering that he was essentially a self- 
taught man, positively marvellous. But with 
the work of scientific philologists he had no 
acquaintance whatever. In one of his latest 
books I remember being puzzled by the 
frequently recurring mention of certain 
linguistic facts as illustrations of ‘‘Grimm’s 
Law.” The facts in question had no 
connexion with the formula so called by 
philologists, so that it was clear that the 
writer was using the term in some altogether 
erroneous sense; but what that sense could 
be I failed to discover, until I came to a 
passage in which “‘Grimm’s Law” was 
defined to be the principle that ‘‘like cases 
have like changes.” William Barnes’s 
writings on language contain many acute and 





sagacious remarks, and the interesting aspect 
of his genius which they exhibit undoubtedly 
deserved to be recognised in his biography. 
If the subject had been properly handled, it 
would have been evident that Barnes really 
did possess a considerable share of the scientific 
faculty which is so rarely found associated 
with poetic genius. But no one is likely to 
draw this conclusion from Mrs. Baxter’s un- 
discriminating and obviously unintelligent 
praise, so that this biography is in effect 
unjust even to that side of William Barnes’s 
intellectual character which it unwisely 
attempts to exalt above its due place. 

Except where her father’s philology is 

concerned, Mrs. Baxter has, on the whole, 
performed her task with judgment and good 
taste. Each of the chapters is prefaced by an 
illustrative passage from William Barnes’s 
own poems. The personal anecdotes and the 
extracts from letters, though not so numerous 
as could be wished, are delightful, and give a 
vivid impression of the poet’s singularly 
attractive character. Barnes’s life was any- 
thing but eventful in the ordinary sense of 
the word, though its course was certainly 
somewhat peculiar. He was born at Stur- 
minster in the second year of the century, 
and at the age of fourteen passed from a vil- 
lage school to a country lawyer’s office. After 
about nine years spent as a clerk, during 
which his leisure hours were given to assidu- 
ous and varied study, he became a school- 
master. Shortly before his fiftieth year he 
took orders, and lived until the age of eighty- 
six as a country parson. Asa man of letters 
he ‘‘ knew his art but not his trade” ; and his 
writings, while they brought him fame 
beyond his modest ambition, never added 
much to his income. His life, though at one 
time not free from the cares arising from 
poverty, seems to have been an eminently 
happy one—his only great sorrow being the 
death of his wife, which happened in 1853. 
According to many testimonies, he was both 
an admirable schoolmaster and an admirable 
parish clergyman. In each capacity he was 
following his chosen calling, and in both he 
worked with the same whole-souled enthusiasm 
and the same disregard of routine. His 
methods of school management, as here de- 
scribed, exhibit the unmistakeable stamp of 
genius. For instance: 
‘“‘ The only visible register was an invention of 
the master’s own, called the ‘topograph.’ It 
consisted of a large flat box in which lay a 
board pierced with holes and painted in lines of 
colour—white, red, blue, &c., and ending with 
black. The boys’ names were placed at the top 
of the board opposite each file of holes, and 
according to his want of diligence the peg was 
moved down, only to be put up again on the 
completion of a voluntary task. Of course, if 
a boy were too careless to redeem it he could 
leave it; but a low standing was a kind of 
disgrace which they all felt so keenly that 
generally the boys lost no time in reinstating 
themselves. To have one’s peg in the ‘ blues’ 
caused the loss of a holiday ; that a peg reached 
the ‘ black’ was a thing almost unheard of.” 


This is not a plan which commonplace teachers 
could safely be recommended to follow, but 
there is no difficulty in accepting the assur- 
ance that in William Barnes’s own hands it 
was perfectly successful. 

Mrs. Baxter contributes some interesting 
particulars throwing light on her father’s 
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poetic work. It seems that the novel metrical 
effects which he employed with so much 
felicity were not seldom deliberately imitated 
from foreign models; in some instances, from 
Persian poetry. The inferiority of the 
‘‘Poems in Common English” to those 
written in dialect is accounted for when we 
learn that most of the former were actually 
translations, having been first written in the 
Dorset vernacular. It is true, no doubt, that 
Barnes loved his native folk-speech far better 
than he loved book-English, and that in the 
use of the latter for poetical expression he was 
comparatively unpractised. But one or two 
poems which Mrs. Baxter says were, by way 
of exception, written originally in literary 
English are certainly little inferior in beauty 
to the best of the dialect pieces. 

The volume contains a list of Barnes’s 
literary works, both published and unpub- 
lished. The latter include ‘‘ A Second Set of 
Poems in Common English,” ‘Studies in 
Poetry of Less Known Schools,” ‘‘ Dorset 
Dialogues,” and some other works with 
promising titles. Now that William Barnes’s 
tame has become established, and is likely to 
grow, it may not be unreasonable to suggest 
that a judicious selection from his uapub- 
lished writings, and from those which are out 
of print, might find a sufficiently extensive 
sale to justify its publication. 

Henry Brapwey. 








Some Official Correspondence of George 
Canning. Edited by E. J. Stapleton. 
In 2 vols. (Longmans.) 


Wuen Mr. Canning’s private secretary had 
completed the two works—The Political Life 
of George Canning and George Canning and 
his Times—in which he vindicated the reputa- 
tion of his chief, there still remained in his 
hands, over and above the materials which he 
had there employed, a considerable body of 
Mr. Canning’s correspondence and papers. 
These MSS. Mr. Edward Stapleton has now 
arranged, annotated, and printed. Apart from 
the intrinsic importance of the subject his 
book is a good and workmanlike performance. 
Here and there, as circumstances seemed to 
require, he has inserted long notes explaining 
the situation of affairs at various junctures, 
and more particularly discussing and marshall- 
ing the views, policies, and motives of the 
different personages or powers concerned. 
These notes are clear, appropriate, and highly 
interesting. The notes, however, upon the 
several letters are somewhat less satisfactory. 
They suggest that they have been prepared 
by a different hand, as a précis of the con- 
tents of the correspondence, and then incon- 
siderately included in the collection of letters. 
Too often they are merely brief and super- 
fluous repetitions of the letters which they 
purport to explain. As a calendar of the 
Canning documents they would have been 
well enough; but in conjunction with the 
letters, instead of in lieu of them, they are 
redundant. 

These volumes form one more fragment of 
that vast and evergrowing heap of raw 
material which awaits the smelting furnace 
of the next Macaulay. Portions of the cor- 
respondence have been published before, and 
these volumes admittedly aim at completing 





gaps in earlier publications. Over and over 
again a note of this sort confronts one— 


‘* Portions of this letter have been published 
in the ‘‘ Political Life,’’ as well as the memo- 
randum referred to in the first paragraph ; the 
reply will be found printed in the Wellington 
Despatches, second series, vol. iii, page so 
and so.” 

Though not Mr. Stapleton’s fault, this makes 
hopeless confusion. It involves a constant 
hide and seek from one to another of half a 
score of bulky volumes. Then, too, so much 
consists of mere business record—that copies 
of such and such despatches have been sent to 
this person or are sent to that, to be returned 
or placed in the embassy archives or what 
not; all of which involves a vast deal of 
reiteration. This is very necessary for the 
conduct of public affairs, and as diplomatists 
are a class of men who enjoy a reasonable 
amount of leisure they may be able to cope 
with it; but in the general reader, and even 
in the student, it produces perplexities and 
despair. It destroys the continuity of his 
reading. By the necessity of the case these 
volumes must be chiefly works of reference; 
bat, as works of reference, their utility is 
halved by the unaccountable omission of an 
index, which the table of contents cannot 
adequately replace. 

The general estimate of Canning, so long 
in controversy, is now fairly agreed upon, 
and there is nothing in this correspondence 
that need much change it. He was not, on 
the one hand, the unique genius of his 
generation, the statesman to whom is due all 
the wisdom of modern politics that is not 
traceable to Pitt, as some do falsely boast ; nor 
was he, on the other hand, the intriguer and 
the charlatan, who stole the Liberal policy 
and marred it in the stealing, as others do 
vainly talk. This is pretty well settled. Mr. 
Stapleton discusses with considerable minute- 
ness the motives of his conduct at two 
important junctures—his period of absence 
from office in 1821 and 1822; and his conflict 
with the Duke of Wellington, when he was 
forming his ministry in the spring of 1827. 
Singularly enough, with all his profound 
admiration for Canning, Mr. Stapleton places 
upon his conduct on both occasions a 
construction which is not only sinister, 
but gratuitously so. In the first instance, 
he thinks that, under pretence of the 
proceedings upon the Divorce Bill, Can- 
ning was really masking a determination, 
which he dared not openly avow, neither to 
serve under Castlereagh, nor to sauction his 
policy. Inthe second, he suspects him of a 
deliberate discourtesy to the duke, for the 
purpose of working upon his punctiliousness 
and inducing him to forego any claim to 
enter the new ministry. The special 
pleading, ingenious though it be, to which he 
resorts in his arguments, is itself their best 
refutation. That Canning’s position in 1827 
was so difficult as to invite, if it did not 
excuse, some shiftiness in getting rid of the 
impracticable high Tories, and coming in as a 
Tory minister with strong Liberal support, is 
plain enough. That he was determined, with 
all the strength of his strong will, that he 
and he alone should be the real first minister 
is clear also. But the incompatibility of 


further union between him and the duke 
is also so clear as to make that of itself, 





especially in the visibly failing state of 
Canning’s health, sufficient, without any 
strategy or finessing, to account for the 
occurrence of misunderstandings between 
them. 

Oo the whole, these letters are favour- 

able to Canning’s reputation for simplicity 
and straightforwardness. He behaved loyally 
to his predecessor, though at some cost to 
himself, in the matter of the diplomatic 
arrangements, which were pending but not 
completed when Castlereagh died. The letter 
of July 2, 1826, effectually determines that, 
much as it looked like an intrigue of Canning’s, 
Sir C. Stuart’s conduct in accepting the task 
of carrying to Lisbon the constitutivn granted 
by Dom Pedro to Portugal, was quite spon- 
taneous and highly embarrassing to the Foreign 
Secretary, though he endeavoured to make 
the best of the fait accompli. From the 
author of the memorandum which darkly 
describes the king as Man, the Queen as 
Dirce, and himself as Marcus, one is prepared 
for much in the way of mysterious language. 
In fact, however, in the field which he 
thoroughly loved and understood, Canning 
habitually expressed himself with the most 
pellucid clearness and convincing force; and 
many of the shorter letters are models of how 
much a few brief and business-like sentences 
can convey in the midst of the multifarious 
toils of a Foreign Secretary, who also leads 
the House of Commons, as the longer de- 
spatches and memoranda are of luminous and 
pointed argument. Methodical and hard- 
working himself, Canning is constantly giving 
Viscount Granville, though his intimate 
friend, the smartest raps on the knuckles for 
his indolence and carelessness, which, to do 
him justice, Granville seems to have taken in 
very good part. In the last three years of 
his life—overworked, anxious, and often a 
prey to the gout—Canning yielded to an occa- 
sional asperity in his private letters which 
would have startled its objects mightily. He 
writes to Granville : 
‘* You ask me what you should say tu Metter- 
nich. In the first place you shall hear what I 
think of him: that he is the greatest rogue and 
liar R the Continent, perhaps in the civilised 
world.” 


And a fortnight later he says: 


‘I contemplate great pleasure in reading my 
note to Lieven, Esterhazy, and above all to the 
odious and offensive Malzahn.” 

And to Huskisson he writes : 


‘* I do not know who drew the Order in Council 
about cannon, &c.... Of one thing I am 
quite sure, that it was thoroughly discussed in 
cabinet whether the references under it should 
be to the Secretary of State or to the Admiralty 
or Treasury, and it was decided for the two 
latter. Nevertheless, that blunderheaded fool 
at the council office continues to plague me with 
references.” 

Indeed, with a party in the cabinet hostile 
to him, of whom Lord Westmoreland was the 
most offensive, with intrigues going on to 
prejudice him with the king behind his back, 
with the French Army in Spain, and Russia 
hankering after a Turkish war, there was 
enough to try his temper ; and it is wonderful 
with what tenacity of resolution and coolness 
of head he maintained and triumphantly en- 
forced his own foreign policy in the midst of 
such difficulties. 
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Some of the voluminous correspondence of, 
and to, private individuals is very interesting, 
some of it funny, some of it dull. Canning 
would appear to have kept nearly everything 
that he received—it was Sir Robert Peel’s 
rule too; and a good many things have thus 
come to be printed here which had better 
have been burnt. But there are several 
attractive letters: one from Wordsworth 
soliciting Canning’s assistance on behalf of 
his son, who was a candidate for a fellowship 
at Merton; one from Canning which mentions 
that he never was in correspondence with 
Mr. Sheridan, and believes Sheridan had but 
few correspondents ; several from old Gifford, 
dying slowly and confronting his fate with 
fortitude, but despondent about the future of 
the Quarterly Review. But most of them 
are the conceited offers of projectors or spies, 
or begging letters in all the moods and tenses 
of solicitation. To one of these his reply is 
very neat. A parson had written to beg for 
a subscription to a volume of ‘‘ Lives of the 
Bishops of Winchester,” which he was bring- 
ing out under the patronage of the bishop of 
that diocese. Canning replies: 


‘‘Mr. Canning has already subscribed to Mr. 
Cassan’s ‘Lives of the Bishops of Salisbury,’ 
but he confesses he does not take such interest 
in episcopal biography as to wish to subscribe 
to the histories of all the bishops of all the sees 
in England. Besides, Mr. Canning really 
thinks that the ample income and princely 
patronage of the Bishop of Winchester must 
render any other countenance unnecessary.” 


That Canning should have died on the very 
morrow after coming into his kingdom, on the 
threshold of a career as first minister in 
which he might have developed his policy 
unthwarted and in freedom, seems a hard 
fate. But in his five years at the Foreign 
Office he had accomplished much, more 
perhaps than any other man would have done. 
With the aid of the present volumes, added 
to those of Mr. Augustus Stapleton, we can 
now fully realise how much he effected and 
how well he deserved of his country. 

J. A. Hauitron. 








Guatemala, the Land of the Quetzal: a 
Sketch. By William T. Brigham. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


Tue title conveys no adequate idea at all of the 
rich and varied contents of this ‘‘ sketch,” 
which is, in fact, an encyclopedic contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the great Central 
American republic, and, in some respects, of 
the surrounding states lying between Mexico 
and Grenada. The book professes to be merely 
a selection from notes made during three 
journeys in that region—apparently between 
the years 1883-1885, without pretending 
even to the dignity of ‘‘a monograph on 
Guatemala,” or claiming to ‘‘add to the 
general knowledge of Central America.” But 
these “ notes »—which, however, comprise a 
graphic account of the author’s main ex- 
pedition from Livingston on the Atlantic 
through Coban and Quetzaltenango to San 
José on the Pacific, and thence through the 
capital and Quirigua back to the starting- 
point—occupy considerably less than half 
of the volume, and are sandwiched in between 
several valuable chapters devoted to a general 
geographical description of all the Central 





American states, and to a more detailed 
account of the physical features, history, 
traditions, religion, arts, government, social 
usages, commercial relations,.and prospects of 
Guatemala itself. The whole has been sup- 
plemented by an appendix, to which have 
been relegated ‘‘several long notes and some 


: longer lists ” which could not be conveniently 


incorporated in the text, but which convey 
much useful information on a surprising 
variety of subjects, such as the local nomen- 
clature, the cabinet woods and other forest 


-growths, weights, measures, and monetary 


system, a long list of heights as determined 
by the French expedition, the native cuisine, 
with old and newreceipts, and, finally, a copious 
bibliography of Guatemala and surrounding 
lands. Certainly, to describe all this as a 
mere “sketch” is a refreshing instance of 
modesty in these days of pretentious or sensa- 
tional titles. 

Nor is the book in the least overburdened 
by the almost excessive quantity of dry facts 
placed at the disposal of the reader, for it is 
everywhere relieved by a judicious seasoning 
of that peculiar American humour which is 
so pleasant when kept within due limits. 
Even in the appendix this feature uncon- 
sciously obtrudes itself, as when it is sug- 
gested that 


‘‘perhaps the people of Guatemala are as 
cleanly as others ; but, according to our observa- 
tion, the comm<«n practice was to allow the 
dogs to lick the dishes, which received no addi- 
tional washing. It was the custom, also, at 
the table d@’héte in the hotels, to finish a meal 
by filling the mouth with water and squirting 
it on the tiled floor. Once when we stopped 
at a wayside house to get some coffee the 
seiiora made a little fire out of doors, put the 
coffee in avery black pot to boil; and, after 
fanning the reluctant fire with her straw hat, 
threw herself on the ground near by to rest 
and smoke her puro. When the pot was near 
to boiling she reached out her bare leg and 
tested the temperature of the contents with 
her toe, as a Northern cook might have used 
his finger. Frank was scandalised ; but, after 
all, it was merely a matter of taste.” 


Elsewhere, the strange forms of marine 
fauna exposed for sale in the seaports suggest 
the idea that ‘‘the man who first ate them 
must have been very brave or very hungry” ; 
and fricasseed iguana is declared to be “ per- 
haps the best native dish ’’—surely with an 
obvious touch of irony. At Panzos, where 
by-the-by the soldier on guard gets pitched 
into the River Polochic for refusing to let 
them pass, a disagreeable night is spent at the 
inn, one of the party sleeping on the dining- 
table without a mosquito-net, the other in a 
dirty bed with a net ‘‘ full of mosquitoes and 
other things,” so that next morning they 
are unable to decide ‘‘ which had had the 
least comfort.” 

But Mr. Brigham possesses the rarer 
quality of directness of exposition, combined 
with the power of presenting things with a 
few vivid strokes of the pen. We seem at 
once to realise the social conditions when 
we read that the lighthouse at the free port 
of Livingston, ‘‘ which all incoming vessels are 
taxed to maintain, consists of a stout pole, but 
the lantern has been broken and not re- 
placed” ; or that at the ‘‘ hotel” in the same 
place 


‘*a tablecloth served also for napkins, and the 





dishes were of many patterns, colours, and 
degrees of dirtiness. It seemed absurd to cull 
for a clean plate, but we did so to see what 
would happen. A large tame duck used to 
waddle under my chair, and at last would take 
bits of tortilla from my hand. Several mangy 
dogs and cats had to be driven out whenever 
we sat down to eat; but the hens were not dis- 
turbed, for they contributed so much to our 
larder that they were privileged; and one 
nested in an old felt hat on acorner shelf, while 
another came cackling out of one of the dark 
bedrooms that opened on either side.” 


From one or two slight references it may be 
gathered that one object of Mr. Brigham’s 
visit was to ‘‘ prospect” the country, with a 
view to ascertaining how far it offered a field 
for the investment of American capital, or 
settlement by American citizens. The different 
results of his inquiries on the spot, according 
as he is regarded as a passing traveller or an 
interested observer with an eye to business, 
are characteristically put in this way : 


‘*As a stranger I was told that the place was 
an el dorado ; that limitless crops grew without 
urging from a soil of unequalled richness; that 
the climate was salubrious, and eternal summer 
reigned; that business was brisk, and con- 
stantly increasing under wise laws and a favour- 
ing government. As a settler the song was 
sung to me in a minor key ; labour was not to 
be had; no good lands could be obtained; the 
steamers were the tyrants of the place, and all 
earnings were eaten up by freights. Then there 
were the warning cries of those unfortunate 
men who wanted to make money ina newly 
opened country, but had not the necessary 
courage and endurance for a pioneer. They 
had not met success, and they had not grit 
enough to seek it. Micawbers far from home, 
they waited for something to turn up.” 


The outcome of personal investigations in 
various parts of the country is a balance 
between these extremes, inclining, however, 
much more to the favourable side than will 
be expected by most readers. Even the 
climate is rehabilitated; and many will be 
surprised to hear it described as ‘‘ remarkably 
healthy,”’ with a lower rate of mortality than 
Boston or London, for instance, although the 
statement is qualified by the admission that 
‘yellow fever was common through the hot 
lowlands of the Pucific coast in 1883, and 
whooping-cough, measles, and small-pox pre- 
vailed in many parts of the country.” 
Although systematic cultivation is unknown, 
crops growing ‘very much as they did in 
the Garden of Eden,” such is the exceeding 
fertility of the soil that maize rudely planted 
in slight holes sometimes grows to a height 
of seventeen feet, the stalks averaging three 
ears each, and maturing in ninety days; so 
that favoured districts yield no less than 
three harvests in the year. Two heavy crops 
are also raised of what is stated to be “‘ the 
finest rice known,’’ while sugar-cane has 
yielded as much as three tons per acre for 
twenty years without replanting—‘a result 
unknown in any other sugar-country.” It 
follows of itself that there is here room not 
only for ‘‘ a wise investment of capital,’ but 
even for actual colonisation; and perhaps 
somewhat too alluring prospects are held out 
to the Northern farmer, who 


‘* wears out his liiv in the consumptive fields of 
New England, where his crops grow only four 
months in the year, instead of settling here 
where he can plant any day in the year feaccont 
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ts’ days, unless he employs coolies), and 
reap a rich harvest in due season.” 
Mr. Brigham is certainly a clever “ pro- 
spector,” although still a prospector, as 
shrewd Northern and other farmers of British 
stock will be wise to remember. 

He has also a naturalist’s eye for the 
beautiful and endlessly varied forms of animal 
and vegetable life in these exuberant tropical 
lands. On the Chocon, a scarcely known 
northern affluent of the Rio Dulce (Lower 
Polochic), tall reeds with feathery blossoms 
more graceful than the pampas-grass, palms 
with bluish-green foliage, flowers of the arum 
family more lovely than the calla; blue 
herons, butterflies of the most gaudy colours, 
fish transparent as glass, beautiful grossbeaks 
with scarlet breast and metallic green back, 
tall forest trees laden with masses of white, 
greenish, and other blossoms, are passed in 
rapid succession ; but are all noticed and photo- 
graphed with a few skilful touches of the 
pen. More space is given to the curious 
semi-parasitic climbing orchids deriving their 
nutriment partly from the soil, partly from 
the supporting tree-stems; the uncanny- 
looking, but harmless iguana with green 
glittering eye, mouth like a toad’s, large 
hanging dewlap, row of lancet-shaped dorsal 
spines, and long tapering tail; the lovely 
humming-birds flashing a brighter fire than 
the brightest ruby or sapphire, and building 
dainty nests of the golden down of the tree- 
fern and shingled with delicate lichens ; the 
leaf-cutting ants, Mr. Belt’s graphic account 
of whose strange habits is fully confirmed by 
our author’s observations. 

At Quirigua Mr. Brigham carefully ex- 
plored the remarkable group of Maya-Quiché 
ruins, which have undergone considerable 
change since Catherwood’s sketches — taken 
forty years ago—were first published by 
Stephens. These monuments are chiefly of 
the monolithic type; but, instead of being 
mere rough-hewn blocks like those of Stone- 
henge, they are for the most part elaborately 
carved on two or more surfaces with hiero- 
glyphs, human and animal heads, in a style 
analogous to, but apparently not quite iden- 
tical with, those at Copan and Palenque. 
Mr. Brigham, who obtained some successful 
photographs of the inscribed stones, fancies 
that they are in the nature of the denomina- 
tive cartouches on the Egyptian obelisks—a 
view which, in the present state of our know- 
ledge, can neither be proved nor disproved. 





So we breathe again, and ethnologists must 
feel grateful to Mr. Brigham, who, having no 
theories, had the happy thought to examine 
his ‘‘ Aryan head ”’ on a large scale and find 
it a tiger’s. When they hear in future of 
Aryan or Chinese, Malay or Japanese remains 
discovered by antiquaries of the Charay and 
Brasseur de Bourbourg school among the 
Maya or Toltec ruins, they will be able to 
suggest—perhaps ‘‘ tiger,” if examined on a 
sufficiently magnified scale. 

Tbis word, ‘tiger,’ which, of course, 
stands for ‘‘ jaguar,” is persistently spelt 
tigre in this volume, which otherwise betrays 
little traces of ‘‘ American,” except its irre- 
pressible humour. It is provided with an 
index, several maps, and numerous photo- 
graphs—not all, however, quite so successful 
as those illustrating the Quirigua ruins. 

A. H. Keane. 








Trish Songs and Poems. By William Alling- 
ham. With Music. (Reeves & Turner.) 


Were not Mr. Allingham such a ruthless 
pruner of his own work, we might feel a 
little aggrieved with him for presenting us 
with a volume, under a new name, consisting 
for the most part of selections from his old 
poems. There is hardly a poem here which we 
have not in some shape seen before, though 
the eight or nine pieces of musical accom- 
paniment (by Mrs. Tom Taylor and from 
other sources) are an entirely new feature. 
This Invocation, however, placed upon the 
flyleaf is to me fresh in more senses than one: 


‘* The Western Wind blows free and far 
Beneath a lovely evening Star 
Across the ocean vague and vast, 
And sweeps that Island Bay at last; 
Blows over cliff there, over sand, 
Over mountain-guarded land, 
Rocky pastures, lonely lakes, 
Rushing River that forsakes 
His inland calm to find the tide; 
Homes where Men in turn abide ; 
And blows into my heart with thrills, 
Remembered thrills of love and joy. 
I see thee, Star, above the hills 
And waves, as tho’ again a Boy, 
And yet through mist of tears. O shine 
In other hearts, as once in mine, 
And thou, Atlantic Wind, blow free 
For others now, as once for me !’’ 


—a poem which fairly represents Mr. Alling- 


ham at his best, marred, as usual, by one 
great blemish. 


The volume commences with the long 


| poem called ‘‘The Lady of the Sea,” which 


He also detects a very Egyptian cast of appeared under the name of ‘ Mervaunee”’ 
countenance in one, and “a decidedly Aryan lin his Songs, Ballads, and Stories in 1877. 


head with mustache and flowing beard,” in 
another of the human faces. The ‘‘ Egyptian” 
might pass, as a stereotyped and sufficiently 
elastic expression, which may always be 
expected from a certain class of theorists. 
But the ‘‘ Aryan,” especially with the charac- 
teristic hirsute appendages, would be apt to 
raise a protest were all criticism not disarmed 
by a timely rider, which, although relegated 
to a footnote, is not the less expiatory. Here 
we read that, 


‘although on the stone, and in the photograph 
as well, this head has the appearance noted in 
the text, a more careful examination of the 
photographic image magnified shows that the 
upper portion of the seemingly human face is 
in truth that of a tiger, while the flowing 


beard is the remaining part of a mutilated 
human face.” 





This remains unchanged. But in others the 
pruning process has led to disastrous results. 
Take, for instance, the following out of 
“The Pilot’s Daughter,” which was first 


published in 1850. The seventh stanza now 
runs thus: 


‘* Yet not alone the palm grows dull 
With clayey delve and watery pull : 
And this for me—or hourly pain ; 
But could I sink and call it gain ? 
Unless a pilot true, ’twere vain 

To wed a Pilot’s Daughter.”’ 


This seems to me harsh and very involved 
when compared with the original : 


** But not alone the palm grows dull 
With clayey delve and watery pull, 
And Labour sends a sleepy class 
To school, a childish school to Mass: 
True love will raise, not sink—alas ! 

How fades my Pilot’s Daughter.” 








Or, again, in the ‘Invitation to a Painter” 


why has Mr. Allingham changed so good a 
line as 


“ British Mammon ia his glory, in his breathless 
‘ race and rush,”’ 
te) 


‘* Fashion’s costly idle pomp, Mammon’s furious 

race and rush.’’ 
Surely the old is better? Of course, in 
other cases his instinct has led him right. 
The version of 1855 of the ‘‘ Morning 
Plunge” began thus: 

‘* T sprang from my lightly prest pillow 
To tread the gay sunshiny floor; 
O welcome, that glittering billow 

Whose surf almost reaches our door.’” 
How much he has improved this, which was 
the blur upon the poem before, in the present 
edition : 

‘* T scatter the dreams of my pillow, 

I spring to a sunshiny floor ; 

O New Day ! how sparkles the billow, 

How brilliant are sea, sky, and shore!” 
And, perhaps, the happiest lines in ‘Our 
Mountain”’—the poem through which more 
than any other breathes the genius of his 
native scenery (one of those published in 
1850)—are those which have been inter- 
polated since the last edition: 

‘* Men have not tainted this atmosphere, 

Wing’d thoughts only can follow here, 
Folly and falsehood and babble stay 
In the ground-smoke somewhere, far away. 
Let them greet and cheat 
In the narrow street— 
Who cares what all the city-folk say ?”’ 

As to the selection as such, it seems very 
successfully made. There are only one or 
two poems which we cannot spare, noticeably, 
‘“‘The Maids of Elfen-mere,’”? which was 
brought out in 1855 with that drawing by 
D. G. Rossetti, of which, while writing, I 
find Mr. Burne-Jones has said: ‘‘ Itis, I think, 
the most beautiful drawing for an illustration 
I have ever seen.”” Have we not something 
of a right to ask why this too has not been 
reproduced, as well as the poem? It is, of 
course, next to impossible to get it. 

Of the, to me, new poems, one, perhaps is 
the most powerfal and dramatic in the book, 
‘‘A Stormy Night.” 

*¢ A wild west Coast, a little Town, 

Where little Folk go up and down, 

Tides flow and winds blow: 

Night and Tempest and the Sea, 

Human Will and Human Fate : 

What is little, what is great ? 

Howsoe’er the answer be, 

Let me sing of what I know.”’ 
The story is told in sixteen short stanzas—a 
tale of two brothers, of murder, robbery, and 
suicide; in which the villain becomes the 
instrument of his own destruction, and the 
murdered man, unawares, his own avenger. 
Another of these, treating of the Ban-shee 
legend, is very weird. The volume ends with 
the ‘‘ Familiar Epistle to a little Boy,” which 
appeared in Evil May Day in 1883. i 

It is not for me here to criticise William 
Allingham as a poet. The judgment has been 
passed on him long ago, and it will last until 
he is ‘‘ revived” again in a century or two. 
He is often a careless writer, carried away by 
the very boisterousness of his melody, writing 
what is little better than doggrel. His 
rhymes are often very far from inevitable. He 
allows them to be often much too forced, and 
he has no fear of platitudes. He will always, 
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in our mind, be associated with—of course, 
before all, the “‘ Fairies ”’—with his ‘‘ Boy’s 
Burial,” with ‘Our Mountain,” with the 
‘‘Morning Plunge,” and with, I hope, ‘‘ A 
Stormy Night.” In these one can get what 
is most characteristic of the man, his healthy 
tone, his love—equal to that of Burns—for 
his native district, 

*¢ On that wild verge of Europe, in dark Donegal,’’ 


his great mastery over rhythmical law, his 
exquisite imagination, his kindliness, and 
reverence. For all these he will be remem- 
bered, and certainly all may be forgiven the 
man who can give us one, even if only one, 
perfect couplet : 
** Tf any radiancy divine 

Doth straight into thy spirit shine, 

Lo, it is thine—not singly thine. 

The wondrous light that shone to thee 

A child, the children saw, and see.”’ 


Cartes Sayte. 








Letters of David Ricardo to Thomas Robert 
Malthus, 1810—1823. Edited by James 
Bonar. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


Mr. Bonar, the editor of these letters, is 
already known as the author of an admirable 
book on Malthus and his Work, published two 
years ago. Apart from its other merits, 
among which was its calm treatment of 
controversies crusted with prejudice, his pre- 
vious work showed in every page the pains 
which the author had taken to inform himself 
comprehensively and accurately on his subject. 
The letters of Ricardo to Malthus may be 
regarded as a continuation of that work; and 
Mr. Bonar has performed the humbler part of 
editor with an equal conscientiousness. It is 
enough to say that there are few allusions to 
events or persons of the time on which he 
fails to give sufficient information to the 
reader. 

The letters themselves, we are bound to 
say, are noteasy reading. Ricardo frequently 
expresses his regret that he makes ‘‘no 
progress in the very difficult art of com- 
position.” ‘‘ My speaking,” he says, ‘is, 
like my writing, too much compressed. I am 
too apt to crowd a great deal of difficult 
matter into so short a space as to be incom- 
prehensible to the generality of readers.” 
His speeches appear to have been freer from 
the fault than he himself believed; but, 
applied to his writings, the criticism is per- 
fectly just. In the correspondence before us, 
he has to repeat his points again and again, 
simply because he failed to make himself 
understood ; and it is plain that Malthus was 
not to blame. Whatever was the cause, 
whether an obscurity of style or his abstract 
and often unreal habit of mind, Ricardo is 
not a writer who can compel an unwilling 
reader. M‘Culloch was more than justified 
in his adaptation of Quintilian’s phrase—Jl/e 
8¢ profecisse sciat cui Ricardo valde placebit. 
If Mr. Bonar had been able to give us the 
whole, instead of half, of the correspond- 
ence, we should have fared better; but, as 
he tells us, Ricardo’s representatives have 
searched in vain for the corresponding letters 
of Malthus. In following a difficult argument, 
We are thus placed at a disadvantage in being 
able to hear only one side. All the same, 
the collection is of great interest in bringing 





out the personality of Ricardo and the growth 
of his economical opinions. 

The letters extend from February 25, 1810, 
shortly after the publication of Ricardo’s 
pamphlet on ‘The High Price of Gold 
Bullion,” to August 31, 1823, less than a 
fortnight before his death, and cover, as his 
editor says, the whole period of the friendship 
of the two men. Among the subjects which 
they discuss, and on which they differ pro- 
foundly, are the currency and the importation 
of foreign corn—then as now two burning 
questions, the causes determining the rate of 
profits, rent, over-production, the meaning of 
value, and the measure of value. We may 
quote a few sentences to show the position of 
Ricardo in regard to some of these matters : 
‘I never was more convinced of any pro- 
position in Political Economy than that re- 
strictions onimportation of corn inan importing 
country have a tendency to lower profits” 
(p- 35). But he was willing to impose a 
proportionate countervailing duty wherever 
taxation bore with unequal effect on agri- 
cultural land (pp. 64, 76). Referring to the 
causes which make capital scanty compared 
with the means of employing it, he says: ‘‘ I 
am led to believe that the state of the cultiva- 
tion of the land is almost the only great 
permanent cause” (p. 43). The arguments 
of many letters are summed up in the neat 
statement, which comprises the substantial 
articles of Ricardo’s economical creed : 


‘** Profits depend on wages, wages under com- 
mon circumstances on the price of food and 
necessaries, and the price of food and neces- 
saries on the fertility of the last cultivated 
land” (p. 122). ‘*A bad harvest does not, 
perhaps, very much check the progress of 
wealth; but it materially interferes with the 
general happiness”’ (p. 139). ‘‘ Nothing is to 
me so little important as the fall and rise of 
commodities in money. The great enquiries on 
which to fix our attention are the rise or fall of 
corn, labour, and commodities in real value, 
that is to say, the increase or diminution of the 
quantity of labour necessary to raise corn and 
to manufacture commodities ” (p. 198). 


Lastly, as showing the excellent temper in 
which the two economists carried on their 
controversies, let us quote the concluding sen- 
tences of the final letter : 


‘‘And now, my dear Malthus, I have done. 
Like other disputants, after much discussion, 
we each retain our own opinions. These dis- 
cussions, however, never influence our friend- 
ship. I should not like you more than I do if 
you agreed in opinion with me.” 

It could not have been otherwise with two 
such men, of whom we should find it hard to 
say which was the more open-minded or the 
less influenced by any ambition other than 
that of finding the truth. 

G. P. Macpnonett. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Iilusions. By H. Musgrave. In 3 vols. 
(Bentley.) 

His Sisters. By Herbert P. Earl. In 2 
vols. (Sampson Low.) 

Paul Patof. By F. Marion Crawford. In 
3 vols. (Macmillan.) 

The Nun’s Curse. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 





Home Again. By George Macdonald. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 


In at the Death: a Tale of Society. By 
George F. Underhill. (Sonnenschein. ) 


Who is John Noman? By Charles Henry 
Beckett. (Cassell.) 

TueEre is so much that is good in the first 
novel on our list that it is a pity the author 
should not have cultivated a rather less slip- 
shod style, so as to avoid the danger of 
irritating his readers. Although there is 
plenty of incident, the book is chiefly re- 
markable for its extremely clever studies of 
character. Medea Longstaff, the heroine, is 
as noble a woman as any in modern fiction, 
while for a thoroughly unscrupulous, clever 
little minx commend us to Miss Rachel 
McCracken; and old Aunt Dorothea is as 
lovable as eccentric—which is saying a good 
deal. There is nothing, perhaps, very new 
in Medea’s story. It is only that of an un- 
sophisticated girl with lofty aspirations, whose 
very nobility of soul brings about her misery, 
because she cannot understand that every- 
body is not as single-minded as herself, and 
surrenders at once when love seems to have 
found her. As for Bruce Onslow he is only 
a rather commonplace scoundrel, in spite of his 
beauty and accomplishments. It strikes one 
that a man must have been either very con- 
ceited or very dense who could think that, 
after throwing over a girl in the most cold- 
blooded manner, he could whistle her back at 
will; and we are not disposed to envy pretty 
Flora her bargain. In fact, the men are the 
weakest drawn of the actors in the piece. 
Rachel’s manoeuvres to get into county society 
are described with a good deal of quiet 
humour. Really the girl was so clever that 
the reader submits, like all her neighbours, 
to her fascination, and quite rejoices when 
she triumphs. Her success implied nothing 
short of genius, considering how she was 
handicapped by that terrible old vulgarian 
her father. The scene of her ball, where 
Bruce and Medea meet again unexpectedly, 
is one of the best in the novel, though it must 
yield in intensity to that in which the false 
lover is denounced and rejected by the woman 
whom he had deceived. Philomela’s death, 
too, is pathetic. We should rather like to 
know what Mr. Musgrave imagines a pivot 
to be; something of the nature of a magnet 
apparently, since he says of Rachel in relation 
to the Proteus family—‘“ She did not yet know 
that the baronet was a pivot which would 
certainly bring them.” 


Notwithstanding a reasonable amount of 
sensation His Sisters is rather tedious reading, 
chiefly because of the prodigious amount of 
sermonising with which it has pleased the 
author to pad out his narrative. The title 
might have been better chosen, for Ralph 
Marston is practically a nonenity; and either 
Charles Sumner or Eustace Verrall would 
better fill the part of hero, which cannot be 
allotted to Mapleton, although he is, in many 
respects, the most important figure of the 
four. The unscrupulous lawyer Littiman is 


well drawn, and Mr. Earl shows genuine art 
in relieving the darkness of the man’s character 
by the one natural touch of his love for his 
Clara herself does not compel much 
sympathy with her trials; and it strikes one 
| that, to say the least of it, she lost no time 


niece. 
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in re-engaging herself after her husband’s 
‘sath. As for her sister Mildred, one must 
take her charms on trust; for, as depicted, she 
is the merest shadow of a shade, not to be 
compared for a moment with the lowly-born 
Margaret. Mr. Earl seems most at ease 
when dealing with humble life. The scenes in 
which the Lisburn family take part are 
among the best in the book. On the whole 
ITis Sisters may, with judicious skipping, be 
read with a certain amount of amusement. 


As good a story as was to be expected from 
the author’s former work is to be found in 
Puul Patoff: It is supposed to be told, by 
request, to a certain lady unnamed by one 
Paul Griggs, an American who, together with 
his friend Balsamides Bey, plays a highly 
important part in the action. The plot turns 
upon the mysterious disappearance of a rather 
objectionable young Russian officer, Alexander 
Patoff, who vanishes as if by magic from his 
trother’s side during a religious ceremony in 
the mosque of St. Sophia. Their mother, an 
Fnglishwoman, has always loved the missing 
man, and neglected her other son; and she 
now takes up the insane notion that the latter 
has made away with her favourite. It is 
partly the stigma attaching to him through 
this craze which goads Paul into resuming 
his search for Alexander, slthough he had 
already prosecuted it vainly with prodigious 
energy; and it must be left to the reader to 
discover what was the result, and what had 
been the young Russian’s fate. As a matter 
of fact, the solution of the mystery was due 
to the American and his friend, and Patoff 
had very little to do with it. The way in 
which they construct their chain of evidence 
is as ingenious as their consequent course of 
action was daring, and the whole episode is 
exciting to a degree, the death of the wicked 
cld Khanum rising to a height of tragic 
horror almost worthy of Webster. It is all 
the more striking because of the way in 
which modern science is made to play its part 
in the weird Eastern scene. As a pleasant 
set-off to the more stirring portions of the 
book, the Carvel family, with their quiet 
English country life, are one and all ex- 
cellently conceived. Hermione is a sweet and 
gentleheroine. Her parents are well-imagined, 
both the bluff squire and his dreamy, cemi- 
mystical wife; and as for the aesthetic old 
maid, Aunt Chrysophrasia—‘‘ Phoebus, what 
a name! ”’—she deserves a place in all future 
galleries of comic portraits. Mdme. Patoff, 
with her assumed (?) insanity, is also a striking, 
if slightly unpleasant figure; and so is the 
hardened scientist Cutter, who would have 
sacrificed anything or anybody to the working 
out of a psychological problem. ‘The fall over 
the parapet at Weissenstein is an effective 
scene, and so is the last terrible one of the 
burning of the kiosque. - But one hardly looks 
on an Englishwoman of fifty-two as ‘ old.” 
Did space permit, we should like much to 
(uote many wise passages in this delightful 
book, notably the remarks on insanity (vol. i. 
pp- 255-82), and on the breaking of marriage 
engagements (vol. iii., p. 119); and we cannot 
refrain from one short quotation, it is so true 
and pregnant: ‘It is before all things im- 
portant that youth should be young, lest it 
should not know how to be old when 
age comes upon it.” By-the-by, it strikes 
the insular mind strangely, and rather un- 





pleasantly, to find Mr. Crawford insisting so 
upon the cleanliness of people’s hands. One is 
accustomed to take it as a matter of course 
in this country that a gentleman’s hands are 
clean. 


We cannot consider Zhe Nun’s Curse as 
among Mrs. Riddell’s happiest efforts. The 
story is far from being a pleasant one, and 
the characters are not particularly attractive, 
if we except Mark Burry. Why on earth the 
family objected to that warm-hearted, rather 
demonstrative Irishman we fail to under- 
stand, unless it was because he swore when 
he was excited; and, after all, that is a 
habit which, though doubtless reprehensible, 
should hardly be punished by ostracism. 
Terence Conway, the unlucky inheritor of 
the mysterious curse, is just a happy-go-lucky 
young Irishman, amiable enough, but so weak 
and purposeless as to induce in the reader’s 
mind a feeling of something very like con- 
tempt; while as for Philippa Dutton, she is 
a thoroughly odious young woman, selfish to 
the core, and not free from a suspicion of 
hypocrisy. Poor little untutored Grace was 
worth a million of her. And here we must 
enter a solemn protest. Mr. Malet, the 
rector, is made to argue in the most worldly 
way in order to dissuade Terence from making 
the only reparation in his power for the 
wrong he had done Grace, and we fail to see 
how he could reconcile such conduct with his 
duty as a priest. It is no answer to say that 
the proposed marriage was the result of pique 
at Philippa’s conduct. The wrong had been 
done, and it had to be atoned for, even at the 
risk of loss of social position. Why was the 
slur to be left upon both mother and unborn 
son? Such a doctrine would strike at the 
root of all morality. The Nun’s Curse is not 
pleasant reading, and its conclusion especially 
is eminently unsatisfactory. 


One feels almost nervous in noticing Dr. 
Macdonald’s new book, because he is so very 
severe upon the evil doings of reviewers. 
We would fain hope that there are but few 
critics so unscrupulous as those upon whom 
he comments. Afterall, a gentleman does not 
cease to be a gentleman because he takes to 
journalism. The story is rather a good one, 
of the trials and ultimate purification of 
Walter Colman, a farmer’s son, who, fancying 
himself a poet, despises his father’s calling 
and goes to London, with results that may be 
discovered from the book. We really cannot 
see that Lady Lufa was so bad as the author 
and Sefton make out. Silly no doubt she was, 
and something of a flirt; but it is hardly 
sufficient evidence of her being ‘‘ soulless” 
that she did not fall in love with her cousin, 
whom she confessed bored her, and, being 
an earl’s daughter, declined to marry a 
farmer’s son. If Walter had not been a 
perfect fool he never could have cherished 
such an absurd hope. However, the book is 
well worth reading, and the scene of the 
prodigal’s homecoming is as pathetic as any- 
thing that even Dr. Macdonald has written. 
Is it not rather a sweeping assertion to make 
that ‘‘as a savage cannot be a citizen so 
cannot people of fashion belong to the king- 
dom of heaven’ ? 


Mr. Underhill seems to have met with an 
informal critic who, in our opinion, talked 





great nonsense, for his novel is, if not a work 


of art of the first order, eminently readable 
and full of promise. Grammar and style 
leave something to be desired at times. We 
incline to believe, for instance, that when the 
author speaks of a banking account as being 
‘‘ phenomenal” (p. 143), he meant “ nominal.” 
But the career of the reformed gambler Hugh 
Muirsom is cleverly told, though it seems 
more than doubtful whether such a man as he 
is at first depicted would ever have turned to 
any good. Possibly the author changed his 
mind; but Massinger was no young scape- 
grace sowing his wild oats, but a hardened 
youthful blackleg. There is little to be said 
about the other characters, except that Miss 
Aura Belgart transferred her affections from 
Stanhope to his wealthy rival with suspicious 
facility. The general massacre of principals 
at the end is suggestive of weariness on the 
author’s part, but his readers need anticipate 
none. 


The worst thing about Who is John Noman ? 
is that the conclusion of a decidedly exciting 
sensation novel leaves the question of the 
foundling’s identity still as undecided as 
when the Master of the Mountains adopted 
him. Why that eccentric nobleman should 
have settled it in his mind that the ragged 
waif was his heir is another mystery, inasmuch 
as he did not even know the sex of the missing 
child. But that is a trifle. John is a fine 
fellow throughout, and one wishes him well 
when he disappears from sight after so many 
perils and trials. Nothing more ghastly or 
powerful has been written for some time than 
the murder of Devoe or John’s incarceration 
in the riverside hut. It is undoubtedly a book 
worth reading. 

B. Montcomerre Rayxrne. 








GIFT BOOKS. 


For God and Gold. By Julian Corbett. 
(Macmillan.) Like the romance recently pub- 
lished by Mr. Oswald Crawfurd, Beyond the 
Seas—which we are glad to find is now acces- 
sible in a cheap edition—For God and Gold 
succeeds in combining the excitement of adven- 
ture with the realism of history. We will 
venture yet further, and say that, within its 
limitations, it is not unworthy of being compared 
with that memorable novel of the Elizabethan 
age—IVestward Ho. The real hero is Francis 
Drake; and the main subject is his third (or 
rather fifth) voyage to the Indies in 1572-73, 
with John Oxenham as his second in command, 
when he took Nombre de Dios and first ‘‘ gazed 
upon the Pacific” from the tree in Panama. 
Of all this part it is enough to say that it closely 
follows the authentic narrative published by 
Drake’s nephew in 1626, though we doubt the 
identification of the Cimaroons with negroes. 
So much might have been done by any book- 
maker. The literary interest arises from the 
framework in which the story has been 
set. According to the prevalent fashion, 
it is written in the first person, the narrator 
being a Paritan gentleman of Kent, who knew 
Drake’s father when he preached at Upnor, and 
who was himself at Cambridge with Cartwright. 
At first, it would seem as if the development 
of this man’s moral nature were to be the chief 
interest of the book ; but the author shows his 
art in allowing the self consciousness of the 
earlier chapters to be swept away by the realities 
that come later. ‘Ihe narrator has ceased to be 
a prig, and has become a hero almost without 
our perceiving the change. The other characters 
also stand out with individual clearness, with 
the exception, perhaps, of Harry Waldyve. 
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From what we have said, it will be inferred 
that this is no ordinary boy’s book, but a 
romance that shows reading, thought, and 
power on every page. 


Dick o° the Fens: a Tale of the Great East 
Swamp. By G. Manville Fenn. With twelve 
full-page Illustrations by Frank Dadd. 
(Blackie.) Mr. Manville Fenn has been not 
unsuccessful with novels in the regulation three 
volumes, and we believe that he has also 
written for the stage; but itis asa writer of 
books of adventure for boys that his name 
will be remembered. As Messrs. Blackie hold 
the first place in this class of literature, so, in 
our judgment, does Mr. Fenn hold the first 
place among Messrs. Blackie’s writers. And it 
is pleasant to be able to add that Mr. Fenn 
has never written a finer story than this. We 
did not care so much for those of his earlier 
books in which the scene was laid in foreign 
parts—Asia Minor, New Guinea, or Peru— 
though he has no reason to be ashamed of 
those efforts of the imagination. He is best 
where he is most at home— whether in describing 
the romance that still lingers on the shores of 
the west country, or in creating a glorified 
market gardener’s boy. On the present occasion 
he takes us to the fens of Lincolnshire, about 
a hundred years ago, so that the time and the 
place alike permit some boldness of imagina- 
tion. In accordance with his rule, his heroes 
are boys, and no love is introduced. Other- 
wise, we might say that he has written a page 
of social lifein the past that may challenge 
comparison with Mehalah. And, if we may 
venture upon another literary reminiscence, it 
may be said that we find here the last stage in 
the process of civilisation of which the first is 
described in Kingsley’s Hereward. Hitherto, 
Mr. Gordon Browne has been associated with 
Mr. Fenn as an illustrator. Now we have Mr. 
Frank Dadd, of the Institute, who excels in 
depicting humourous scenes, and is perhaps 
the more finished draughtsman, though we 
somewhat miss the happy audacity of Mr. 
Browne’s movement. And, by the way, we 
cannot think that the artist has rightly 
interpreted what the author meant by a 
punt.” 


North against South: a Tale of the American 
Civil War. By Jules Verne. With numerous 
Illustrations. (Sampson Low.) This is the 
second volume that M. Jules Verne has given 
us this year; and, like some others of his recent 
works, it is divided into two parts, each with 
a subtitle and—what is less justifiable—each 
with a separate pagination. It belongs to the 
author’s second manner, in which he abandons 
any appeal to the marvellous or the scientific, 
and trusts simply to the vivacity of his narra- 
tive to carry his readers along. While we 
cannot include this among his most happily 
inspired productions, we are glad to report that 
in it the champion storyteller of our generation 
proves that his hand has by no means lost its 
cunning. From the point of view of pic- 
turesqueness, the author has probably done 
wisely in limiting the scene to Florida, though 
he has thereby deprived himself of the oppor- 
tunity of introducing the most dramatic in- 
cidents in the War of Secession. Nor can we 
quite forgive him for the subordinate and un- 
worthy part assigned to the descendant of our 
boyish hero, Osceola, with the very un-Indian 
name of Squambo, 


Memoirs of an Arabian Princess. 


(Ward 
& Downey.) 


The author of this amusing 
autobiography is a real princess, half-sister to 
the Sultan of Zanzibar, who some years ago 
married a German merchant and settled at 
Hamburg. The palace-revolutions and domestic 
wars in which she played a distinguished part 
seem to have left a somewhat bitter feeling in her 
mind, if we may judge by the strange state- 





ments about the character of some of her 


relations. With these we have nothing to do; 
but the public will be interested in all that she 
says about her early life in what seems to have 
been a happy but somewhat crowded home. 
She shared it with about a hundred brothers 
and sisters and seventy-four stepmothers, in- 
cluding the haughty Sultana ruling supreme 
over the coffee-coloured Abyssinians and blue- 
eyed ‘Circassian cats’ who shared the 
prince’s affections. The idea about the cats is 
as old as Pliny, who tells us of a sort of people 
in ‘‘ Albania ’’ who have owl’s eyes, and can see 
better by night than by day. The family 
seems to have been fond of breakfasting to the 
sound of barrel-organs, and to have found cock- 
fighting ‘“‘by no means uninteresting, and 
often intensely amusing.” The reader will 
probably pass a similar verdict on the chapters 
about the daily life in the harem, and the toilet, 
matchmaking, visiting, and other entertain- 
ments and occupations of Eastern ladies, 


The Boy Travellers on the Conjo. By T. W. 
Knox. (Sampson Low.) This is a condensa- 
tion of Mr. Stanley’s travels through the Dark 
Continent. In the letter in which Mr. Stanley 
himself suggested the compilation, he expresses 
an opinion that his work in its original form 
would be too tough of digestion for boys; but 
he believes that it may be made interesting to 
them by being told over again in the ‘‘ chaste 
and forcible style” which is familiar to the 
readers of the Boy Travellers’ Series. Frank 
and Fred, with their bland tutor—who seems 
to have stepped out of Sandford and Merton— 
have already explored the greater part of the 
habitable globe. Mr. Stanley now wishes 
them to travel to Uganda and the great lakes, 
*‘to descend the magnificent and perilous 
Congo,” and to repeat the adventures and dis- 
coveries which made his own journey famous, 
In one sense the result is disappointing, since 
the imaginary boys mostly take turns in read- 
ing out selected passages from the original 
book in the cabin of an Atlantic steamer. On 
the other hand the reader has the advantage of 
a story told in the great traveller’s own words, 
with the heavier passages conveniently abridged. 
The illustrations are admirable, but we miss 
the maps and portrait mentioned in the Ameri- 
can preface. 


My Friend and my Enemy. By Paul Blake. 
(Griffith, Farran, & Co.) Boys with a passion 
for adventure (and it is for such evidently that 
nine gift-books in ten are written) will be 
grateful to Mr. Blake for his new story, if only 
on account of a mysterious, Herculean, and 
vindictive Malay who figures in it, and who 
must surely have been the very Malay that,in De 
Quincey’s presence and on his offer, swallowed 
opium as if it had been bread. The little hero 
of the story and his friend, an English sailor, 
who passes for a time under the name of Jack 
Brown, do not go far afield, fortunately ; for 
they get no farther than France from the 
English country-town of Peddlebridge, where 
the first scene of the story is laid. But they 
are followed wherever they go by their enemy, 
the Malay, whom they cannot seriously injure, 
though they hurl stones and even rocks at him. 
It is only in the end that he gets his deserts, 
and not at their hands after all. Yet, in spite 
of his villainy, we are not quite sure that ‘‘ the 
enemy” of the story is not a certain ‘‘ Uncle 
Sol,” who is a very good (or bad) specimen of 
the social swindler on a small scale, This is a 
good compact story, and a considerable amount 
of humour is shown in some, both of the 
English and of the French, scenes in it. 


The Life and Adventures of a very Little 
Monkey, and Other Tales. By the author of 
‘*Stories of My Pets,” &c. (Sonnenschein.) 
In this pretty little book eighteen chapters are 
devoted to a pet marmosette. It travelled 





with its owner through Wales, which gives an 
opportunity for the country folk and a few 
of the most important places to be described 
for children, A few pages are given at the 
end to an account of Arcachon, its oysters and 
processional caterpillars, and to a tame black- 
bird. The author writes in a spirit of the 
utmost humanity for all creatures, and of sym- 
pathy with all that is beautiful in nature. No 
more delightful book could be placed in the 
hands of children who are fond of pets. We 
would only suggest that if a monkey is 
supposed to talk it might as well speak gram: 
matically, and not say, ‘“‘It wasn’t me!” 
Also ‘‘dim Sasneg,” the unvarying words of 
the Welsh peasant ‘‘ who has no English,’ 
ought of course to be ‘‘ dim Sassenach.” 


A Garland for Girls. By Louisa M. Alcott. 
(Blackie.) Miss Alcott has, we believe, been 
called the American Maria Edgeworth. For our 
part, we should be more disposed to compare 
her with the late Mrs. Craik ; for, though none 
of her novels have won much success, her short 
stories arc all animated by the same spirit of 
sympathy with the practical needs of the 
‘little women” of to-day. The present collec- 
tion is, perhaps, less marked than usual by those 
reminiscences of the early days of New England 
which havelent such a charm to Miss Alcott’s 
former volumes. But it can be heartily re- 
commended for its artistic simplicity and its 
wholesome teaching. We note that this is 
described as a ‘‘ copyright edition.” 


Ships, Sailors, and the Sea. By R. J. Corne- 
wall-Jones. With Illustrations. (Cassell.) 
Here we think we have found the book of 
which we have long been in search—one that 
will tell « land-boy all about the life of those 
that go down to the sea in ships, in an interest- 
ing but yet accurate way, without an excess of 
technical details. It is sufficiently illustrated, 
and altogether forms an excellent companion 
volume to Mr, Clements Markham’s Fumous 
Sailors of Former Times, issued by the same 
publishers a year or two ago. 

Juan and Juanita. By Frances Courtenay 
Baylor. With Illustrations by Henry Sand- 
ham. (Boston: Ticknor; London: Triibner.) 
Those who have followed the adventures of 
these two Mexican children in the monthly 
numbers of St. Nicholas will be glad to have the 
complete story before them with additions, and 
to hear that it is ‘‘ true in its essential facts.” 
The faithful dog is, doubtless, due to the 
imagination of the author; but he adds much 
to the interest of the story. The volume is 
beautifully printed, and the illustrations both 
explain and adorn. 

Jack Frost's Little Prisoners, (Skeffington.) 
This is a collection of ten quite short and 
simple stories by different writers, told to young 
children with the object of brightening con- 
finement within doors during the winter. 
Among the writers are such familiar names as 
Miss Thackeray, Mrs. Molesworth, Miss 
Charlotte M. Yonge, Lord Brabourne, and the 
Rev. 8. Baring Gould. To some it will be 
enough to know that the volume is a com- 
panion one to that entitled Just T'ell me a Tale. 


The Duke's Own. By J. Percy Groves. 
(Griffith, Farran, & Co.). This is an interesting 
and exciting book for boys, written by one who 
has seen service. It is exciting because of war 
and other adventures, and interesting because 
one meets with historical characters and events. 
Peter Daly, the hero of the tale, witnesses the 
landing of General Humbert on the Connaught 
coast in the memorable year 1798, and some of 
the subsequent fighting between French and 
British. He is next a volunteer in the Indian 
army, and we hear all about the famous cam- 
paign under Colonel Wellesley, when Serin- 
gapatam was stormed and Tippoo Sahib slain. 
The book contains some good illustrations, 
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Mademoiselle, by Mrs. Ryffel (Griffith, Farran, 
& Co.) is a French governess, who goes to 
Lady Hepburn to teach a tom-boy called 
Willie. With her and with everybody whom 
she meets, Mademoiselle gets on admirably, 
and ends by duly marrying her Gustave. The 
young ladies do not marry; one finding her 
vocation in the Mildmay Training Institute, 
the rest are awaiting their fate when the book 
comes to a somewhat abrupt end. It strikes us 
there are too many servants at Lady Hepburn’s ; 
but Jimmy the Buttons, who ate jam so fast 
that’ her ladyship put salt in the pot, is 
amusingly sketched. 


Two and Two, (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) 
Mrs. Seymour has written an account of the 
doings of four children—now on that, now on this 
side of the Channel. It is an admirable lesson- 
book too for teaching children to read aloud, 
as all the words on which emphasis should be 
laid are carefully italicised. 


How Dante climbed the Mountain. By Rose 
E. Selfe. (Cassell.) This modest volume of 
‘Sunday Readings with the Children from the 
Purgatorio,” contains a preface by the Bishop of 
Ripon which concludes with the wise words: 
‘In days of little books, any effort to make 
great books part of the inheritauce of child- 
hood should be welcomed and encouraged.” 
Miss Selfe has done her work well. The only 
improvement we can suggest is that she should 
introduce more frequently than she does, quota- 
tions from the original. The occasional intro- 
duction of a fine line or picturesque epithet, 
literally translated, would lend her narrative 
the vitality it somewhat lacks. But, perhaps, 
this is hypercriticism. The children who have 
had the benefit of Miss Selfe’s teaching will be 
able, when they are older, to study for them- 
selves Dante’s great poem with an appreciation 
quite impossible without such help as Miss Selfe 
has given. The Bishop of Ripon emphatically 
points out the worthiness of her work. The 
quotations at the heads of the chapters are 
trom Dean Plumptre’s translation, and the 
eight illustrations are carefully reduced from 
Doré. The book will be found useful by all 
beginning the study of Dante. 


Word-Portraits of Famous Writers. Edited 
by Mabel E. Wotton. (Bentley.) Miss Mabel 
E. Wotton has hit upon a happy idea in going 
to contemporary sources for the ‘‘ Word- 
portraits” which she gives us of these writers. 
As, however, she has only edited a hundred 
authors, ranging from Chaucer to Mrs. Henry 
Wood, her work is inevitably scrappy. The 
book is, of course, only ‘‘ made,” but might by 
some be found interesting. 


The Story of a Nursery Rhyme, by C. B. 
(Field & Tuer) should be read by, or to, all 
clever little brothers who are too fond of ask- 
ing clever questions. The illustrations, by 
Edwin J. Ellis, are remarkably good, and a vast 
improvement on those with which The Story 
was last accompanied when brought out in a 
more expensive form by the same publishers. 
The present volume is only one shilling. 


Parlour Pastimes. (Edinburgh: Paterson.) 
This is a charming little book for country 
children, who are denied the pleasures of 
winter amusements intown. ‘‘ Parlour Magic” 
will specially recommend itself to them—pos- 
sibly more than to their parents. 


_ A neat pocket edition of the Paradiso has 
just been brought out by Dr. Angelo de Guber- 
natis. Each canto is accompanied by a short 
introduction, and ‘‘ delphinised” by a free 
prose paraphrase. There are no notes, or dis- 
cussions of difficulties, nor does the edition 
profess to be in any sense a critical one. It is 
a popular and familiar introduction to the 
poem written for and dedicated to the author’s 
young son, The fatal omission of the number- 





ing of the lines (especially as the printed text 
is interrupted at irregular intervals by portions 
of the paraphrase) renders the edition almost 
useless for purposes of reference. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN announce a library 
edition of the works of Lord Tennyson, which 
is described as containing everything that the 
author has published. There will be twelve 
volumes in all, to be issued monthly—the 
first in January next. 


Tur same publishers also announce a new 
edition of J. R. Green’s Short History of the 
English People, of which we may mention that 
more than 126,000 copies have been sold since 
its first publication in 1874. This edition has 
been carefully revised throughout by Mrs. 
Green, so as to bring its details into harmony 
with the latest views held by the author, being 
chiefly those shown in his larger history. 


Mr. Rosert BUCHANAN’S new poem, The 
City of Dream, will be published in a few days 
by Messrs Chatto & Windus. It is a kind of 
modern pilgrimage, written in blank verse, and 
deals entirely with religious and speculative 
problems. It is dedicated “‘to the Sainted 
Spirit of John Bunyan.” 


At the desire of the executive council, Mr. 
Buchanan has agreed to write the inaugural 
ode for the International Exhibition in Glas- 
gow. The music will be composed by Dr. 
Mackenzie; and the ode will be performed 
chorally next April, on the opening of the 
exhibition by the Prince of Wales. 


THE two works upon which Mr. Walter 
Besant is now engaged are a memoir of the 
late Richard Jefferies, which will be entitled 
a “eulogy”; and an amplification of his 
‘‘jubilee” article on the Queen’s accession, 
illustrated with numerous full-page plates and 
woodcuts, 


Mr. WILLIAM BLAck’s two new novels will 
both appear forthwith in serial form—‘‘ In Far 
Lochaber” in Harper’s Magazine, and ‘‘ The 
Strange Adventures of a House Boat”’ in the 
Lilustrated London News. 


MEssrs, LonGMANS will publish next month 
The Long White Mountain, by Mr. H. G. M. 
James, of the Bombay Civil Service, being the 
narrative of his recent journey through Man- 
churia, with an account of the history, adminis- 
tration, and religion of that province. The 
book will have a map and illustrations. 


MEssks. GEORGE Purtir & Son will shortly 
publish Emin Pasha in Central Africa: Letters 
and Journals, collected and annotated by Dr. 
G. Schweinfurth, Dr. Ratzel, Dr. G. Hartland, 
and Dr. Felkin, translated from the German 
by Mrs. Felkin. The book will be illustrated 
with a portrait, and two maps specially compiled 
by Mr. E. G. Ravenstein. 


THE next volume of Mr. Elliot Stock’s 
‘*Gentleman’s Magazine Library” will be on 
Literary Curiosities. Among the articles on 
literary property, which occur in this section, 
will be found some contributions by Dr. 
Johnson. 


Messrs. SEELEY & Co., the well-known art 
publishers, announce a new monthly magazine 
for children, to appear with the new year, 
under the title of The Children’s Illustrated 
Magazine, at the price of twopence. Some idea 
of its special aim may be gathered from the 
contents of the first number. These comprise 
a story of ‘‘ Three Greek Children,” by Prof. 
A. J. Church, illustrated with two woodcuts 
after Flaxman; ‘‘ Recollections of a Tour in 


Wales Forty-five Years Ago,” by Mr. P. G. 
Hamerton ; the beginning of 9 serial story by 





Mrs. Marshall, called ‘‘Chris and Tina”; a 
full-page drawing of Old London Bridge,” by 
Mr. Herbert Railton; two plates printed in 
colours, by Mr. Edmund Evans; and an air by 
Cherubini, with new words expressly written 
for a Christmas song. We venture to think 
that the newcomer will occupy a place of its 
own amid the crowd. 


THE new edition of Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, 
and Knightage of Great Britain and Ireland, 
with all the Jubilee creations, promotions, and 
appointments, will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Whittaker & Co. 


THE Rev. J. R. Boyle is about to publish a 
series of reprints of tracts relating to the 
counties of Northumberland and Durham, under 
the title of Bernician Traits. 


THE January number of the Practical Teacher 
will contain the first of a series of articles by 
Sir Philip Magnus, entitled ‘“‘Technical In- 
struction in Elementary Schools.” 


Owrnc to the press of other duties, Mr. J. 
Stanley Little has resigned the secretaryship of 
the Shelley Society. Mr. T. J. Wise will act as 
hon. secretary in future. 


Mr. Dove, the hon. secretary and treasurer 
of the Selden Society, has just received from 
France, through the Bishop of Chester, an 
anonymous donation of 300 frs. for the society 
‘from one of the relatives of the famous 
lawyer.” 


Durtine the past few days the editor of Little 
Folks has distributed among some of the 
children’s hospitals and kindred institutions 
throughout the United Kingdom many hun- 
dreds of dolls, scrap-books, articles of clothing, 
&c., which had been sent in competition for 
prizes by readers of that magazine. 


Mr. HAVERFIELD’s Model of Syracuse has 
been much praised by Prof. Freeman, who has 
lately returned from a visit to Sicily. Noticing 
the map in a contemporary, he says ‘‘ We may 
recommend the model, which really gives a very 
good idea of Syracuse, and brings out the main 
features very well.” 








TRANSLATION 


‘CHRISTMAS IN ROME,” FROM PAUL HEYSE. 
I. 


No tree with tapers lit, no Christmas joy, 
We sitalone in silence, side by side, 
And wherefore ?—Each one knows, yet each will 
hide; 

Three little graves afar our thoughts employ, 

This feast for us issilent; childish toy, 

Nor Christmas bells, nor mirth with us abide, 
For ever round our hearth there seem to glide 

The pale sad semblance of each darling boy. 

Ah well! Although we oft must quail aud shrink, 
And quaff in haste the bitter cup of pain, 

One bitt’rer still might yet be ours todrink, _ 
And this our very life blood’s fount would drain, 
And life itself would ebb if ’tween us twain, - 

True hearts fastbound, once broken were the link. 


Il. 
I’d many talents in the olden days, 
Could cut out tinsel stars and tapers light, 
And when the Christmas-tree was sparkling 
bright 
Would ring the eager watchers in to gaze. 
The well-built fortress I could boldly raze 
With leaden soldiers marching, after fight 
Store of sweet ammunition bring to sight 
From bomb-proof bastions, spreading glad amaze. 
I had a comrade then, I loved him well, 
As were he part of me, how great a part! 
In many wars we fought, my gallant boy, 
He’ll never hear again the Christmas bell, 
Nor rush to me with full and merry heart, 
Clapping his little hands with childish joy. 
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Ill. 
Yet we to Christmas feast, we too were bid, 
Not a green northern fir decked out with 


? 
An avenue of cypress, black as night, 
Below the silent Cestius pyramid. 
Slowly we wandered there the tombs amid, 
And read the long-forgotten names ; in fight 
They too were wounded and have passed from 


sight, 
And the kind mother-earth their wounds has hid. 
Far, far above the misty blue appears 
The Oxpitol’s calm giant head, grown grey 
Watching the generations rise and fall. 
You plucked two violets from a grave, and tears 
Burst from your eyes, list’ning, while loud and 


gay 
The birds were singing on the garden wall. 
B, L. ToLLeMACcHE. 








OBITUARY. 
LUCIANO BANCHI. 
Ferugia: Dec. 9, 1837, 
SIENA has experienced a calamity which ex- 
cites regret throughout Italy, and wherever a 
love of literature extends. 

The Syndic Commendatore Luciano Banchi 
died on December 3, after lingering eight 
months since his paralytic seizure last sprin 
at Florence, where he had gone for medica 
advice. He was buried on Monday, and his 
funeral was attended by representatives of all 
the contrade in mediaeval dress, and of every 
public institution of the city. 

He was born of humble parents at or near 
Radicofani, an old hill-village beyond Monte 
Amiata—more familiar to the sight of the past 
generation than to ours, as before railways 
it was visible from the high road to travellers 
from Tuscany bound for Rome. LEarly in life 
he came to Siena, where by study and force of 
character he rose to almost every office of 
trust open to merit. Three times elected 
syndic, his ambition was directed for many 
years to induce the King and Queen Margherita 
to pay a visit to Siena at the time of the 
annual Festa, which, as a revival of mediaeval 
types and costumes of the fifteenth century, 
has no compeer elsewhere. As everyone 
knows, his wish was gratified this year. But 
the guiding spirit was irremediably broken ; 
and greatly to the gracious queen’s regret, he 
was unable to devote himself, as her most 
competent cicerone, to the display of the mar- 
vellous treasures of art abounding in this most 
fascinating of Italian cities. 

Had Banchi been merely a successful syndic 
this notice would never have been written. He 
found, indeed, that office a wearisome duty ; 
and the world is the poorer for the waste of 
his talents in a position which any respectable 
citizen could equally well have filled. His real 
claim to general interest was his zeal and 
capacity in the post he held as chief custodian 
of the archives of the ancient republic of 
Siena, Probably none are more complete ; and 
in 1878 a pupilof Prof. Mommsen was em- 
ployed by the Russian Government to trace the 
rise of municipal institutions and liberties 
through the mass of records preserved in the 
Palazzo Piccolomini. 

The collection of seventy-eight Tavole della 
Biccherna, or p2inted covers of the account 
books of the city’s income and expenditure, 
dating from 1257 to 1689, are in themselves a 
succinct history of the gradual progress of the 
art of painting. Only these seventy-eight 
Temain; thirty more are at Oologne in 
Germany, and the rest, more than 300 in 
number, are, as my friend Prof. Mussini says 
in his pamphlet concerning them, “gone to 
dealers in old rubbish.” 

It was Luciano Banchi who selected and 
arranged under glass cases in a large room of 








the palace the rich historical series of Papal 
Bulls, Charters, parchments (the earliest of 
which bears date A.D. 726), MSS. and autograph 
letters of eminent personages that may now be 
examined and read there. They are the 
choicest fruit of 50,000 documents disposed in 
perfect chronological order. 

It was Luciano Banchi who, in the prepara- 
tion of his unfinished book on Dante, based on 
MSS. unknown until he began his work of 
exploration, discovered that it was impossible 
that the Pia of the Purgatorio could have been 
a Pia of the family of the Solomei of Siena. 
Commentators had all led us astray. And when 
Signor Lisini, the coadjutor of Banchi, continues 
his researches it will be found, as already half 
revealed, to what noble Siena matron of right 
belonged the radiant crown of sorrow worn so 
long by another. My letter to the ACADEMY 
in 1883 first burst the bubble reputation, and 
brought forward enquiries into the truth of my 
statement from all countries to Siena. Signor 
Banchi, when appealed to, confirmed in detail 
the destruction of a myth, never of Dante’s 
creation, but formed out of the inner conscious- 
ness of successive writers. I have no doubt that 
Dean Plumptre, in his new translation of the 
Divina Commedia, has referred to the subject in 
a note, taken from my further letter to the 
ACADEMY in 1886, which included Signor 
Banchi’s own clear exposition of incontro- 
vertible dates, ages, and incidents, putting Pia 
dei Solomei outside any pretension to celebrity 
as one of Dante’s heroines, 

Another of the services to literature we owe 
to Signor Banchi can be read of by allin an 
article entitled ‘‘ A Condottiere of the Fifteenth 
Century,” written by M. Yriarte in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, dated, Ithink, in 1881. M. 
Yriarte tells how, in search of papers to serve as 
personal memoirs of the famous Free Lance 
Malatesta, he sought in vain through the 
archives of Rimini, Rome, Milan, and wherever 
his trade of war had led the fierce and terrible 
captain. Chancing to visit Siena, this well- 
known author discussed with Banchi the total 
disappearance of all written memorials of the 
Malatesta family ; when Signor Banchi produced 
a roll of parchments. They werein part letters 
from Isotta degli Atti, wife of Sigismondo 
Malatesta, who, to judge from the verses 
of contemporary poets and flatterers, was 
the most learned, beautiful, and wittiest 
woman of her time. The story which the 
Siena Chronicles give, Signor Banchi related. 
Malatesta was engaged by the Senesi to serve 
them in defence of their city ; but, learning that 
he was plotting to turn traitor, and seize it for 
himself, they sent out by night to his camp an 
armed troop of soldiers to capture him. 
Alarmed by his guard, Malatesta fled hastily, 
leaving behind, it is conjectured, this buudle 
of letters. Those from his wife are written in 
her name by another hand, and are curious for 
their proofs both of jealousy and of devotion to 
her husband. On the strength of her employ- 
ment of an amanuensis, Banchi and Yriarte both 
agreed in thinking that Isotta, called the 
‘* Sappho of Italy ” was too illiterate to know 
how to write. If so, medals struck in her 
honour by order of her adoring lord must have 
lied like epitaphs; for in the Siena library is 
one with her not over-lovely profile, encircled 
by this inscription: ‘“‘Isote Arimiuensi Forma 
et Virtute Italie decori.” Upon the reverse is 
the elephant of the Malatestas, with the name 
and date of the medallist, Matteo de Pastis, 
1446. 

The ltalian press has already given many 
notices of Signor Banchi’s death, and such as 
regard him only in his official career know 
where to find that information. To his friends 
he was invaluable as the delightful possessor 
of a very rare kind of knowledge; and the 
habit acquired from his surroundings, and 





from the familiar reading of antique and 
dusty chronicles, seemed to have transplanted 
him out of our prosaic nineteenth century 
deep into the Middle Ages, when Siena was a 
cradle of new-born art and architecture. Its 
checkered story now sounds to us like a tale of 
dim and only half-remembered romance; but 
none knew how to give it lustre better 
than Luciano Banchi, who served Siena faith- 
fully and well while his brief life of fifty years 
lasted. WILLIAM MERCER. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue first number of a new German review, 
entitled Archiv fiir die Geschichte der Philosophie, 
has recently appeared. The new organ, which 
is to be published quarterly, will number among 
its contributors nearly all the chief living 
authorities on the subject with which it deals. 
Germany, as the classic land of the history of 
philosophy, will, of course, be most largely 
represented, but a good sprinkling of English, 
French, and Italian names is also to be found 
on the list; and papers in their respective 
languages, as well as in Latin, will be inserted. 
One half of the review will be filled with 
contributions containing original matter; while 
the other will be devoted to criticisms and 
summaries of new books, and articles classified 
according to the different periods in the history 
of philosophy and the different countries in 
which itis studied. Those who value the science 
chiefly as elucidating the meaning and origin 
of the ideas and systems from time to time 
promulgated by the world’s greatest thinkers 
will, it is to be feared, not find much that is 
nourishing in the first number. A general 
introduction from the pen of the venerable 
Prof. Ed. Zeller does indeed outline such a 
programme as might be expected from the 
writer’s antecedents; but the succeeding papers 
are almost exclusively occupied with minute 
chronological and biographical questions. The 
one exception is an attempt, more ingenious 
than convincing, on the part of Prof. Ziegler to 
re-interpret a famous utterance of Anaximander, 
touching the ultimate absorption of all finite 
things in the infiuite ‘‘as a punishment for 
injustice,” in the sense of a retribution for 
human misdeeds. Prof. Pappenheim endeavours 
to show, with great erudition, but in a remark- 
ably Lad style, that Sextus Empiricus composed 
his sceptical works neither in Alexandria, nor in 
Athens, nor in Rome, but in some still unknown 
city. The argument e silentio against Rome 
would, by the way, apply equally well to the 
Enneads of Plotinus. Prof. Benno Erdmann 
proves very satisfactorily, but, perhaps, at 
unnecessary length, that Kant, who, it seems, 
could not read English, became acquainted with 
Hume’s ideas through a German translation of 
the Essays at some date between 1756 and 1759, 
The picce de résistance of the number is evidently 
an account, to be continued in future issues, by 
the editor, Prof. Ludwig Stein, of the great 
literary find of the year, the packet of unpnb- 
lished letters of Leibnitz (whose name, one 
observes, is again spelt with the ¢), discovered 
last May in the library of Halle. The extracts 
here communicated are chiefly interesting as 
giving evidence that the great mathematician 
spent a considerable amount of time and money 
in an unsuccessful attempt to construct a cal- 
culating machine. Oue can hardly agree with 
Prof. Steiu when he argues from this fact that 
Leibnitz was not so fond of money as is 
commonly supposed. Surely a man may be 
very graspiog and yet be ready to lavish his 
gains on some pet schemes. Mr. Bywater sends 
an account (in English) of ‘‘ The Literature of 
Ancient Philosophy in England in 1886” ; and 
Mr. Schurman, an American scholar, of ‘‘ The 
English Literature of Recent Philosophy ”’ 
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during the same period. The latter has evidently 
not been corrected by the writer, and is full of 
sad misprints. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CAMBRIDGE EDITION OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 
Cambridge : Dec, 14, 1897. 

Dr. Sanday’s kindly review (AcADEMy, 

Dec. 10) of vol. i, of the Septuagint, as lately 

edited by Dr. Swete for the Cambridge Univer- 

sity Press, contains one or two erroneous state- 





ments which I feel sure he will be glad to 
have corrected. 

According to Dr. Sanday the text to be 
adopted ‘‘ was to be” that ‘‘of the oldest 
extant MS.” ‘Thus B,” he proceeds, “is 
followed wherever it is extant; where B fails, 
S; where wW fails, A; and so on.” And 
again he asks, ‘‘ Was it best to print simply 
the oldest?” The answer is that no such 
principle has been contemplated or followed. 
It is enough to quote Dr. Swete’s Preface, 
p. xi.: ‘‘ The text of the Vatican MS. has been 
selected as that ‘ which on the whole presents the 
version of the Septuagint in its relatively oldest 
form.” That is to say, the choice was deter- 
mined, not by the relative age of B asa MS., 
but by the (presumed) relative age of the text 
which it predominantly contains. Dr. Swete is 
exclusively responsible for his own Preface ; 
but the words here marked by italics are quoted 
by him from a recommendation made by the 
Septuagint Committee of the Press Syndicate, 
and for these I fully accept a share of respon- 
sibility, only asking that they may be taken to 
mean neither more nor less than they say. 

Another error follows, respecting the MSS. 

employed to supply the text where leaves of B 
have been lost. Under the influence of the 
misapprehension about age, Dr. Sanday writes 
that, ‘‘ where B fails, 8” [is followed] ; 
though nothing is anywhere said or implied by 
Dr. Swete about any suchuse of §\. Dr. Swete’s 
words are again explicit : 
‘* Where the Vatican MS. is defective, its defects 
are supplied from the Alexandrine MS., or, in the 
very few instances where both these MSS. fail us, 
from the uncial MS. which occupies the next place 
in point of age or importance.’’ 


No one, I imagine, will doubt that the 
Cottonian MS. ‘‘occupies the next place” to 
B and A, ‘‘in point of age”’ and of ‘‘ impori- 
ance” alike, for the few verses of Genesis xiv.-xvi, 
in which both primary MSS. fail us. Except 
for about a dozen lines, there is no other com- 
petitor but the Hexaplaric Coislinianus. Thus, 
here too there is no preference given to MSS. 
on account of their own age alone. 

Thus much on matters of fact. I trust it 
will not be unbecoming to say a little more on 
what are to a considerable extent matters of 
opinion. Recognising clearly the ad interim 
nature of the Cambridge edition, and the 
advantages of now ‘printing the text of 
actual MSS.,” Dr. Sanday complains gently 
that ‘‘ the result is a patchwork text, represent- 
ing a number of different families” (say 
rather, two ‘‘ families,” and possibly for some 
twenty-eight lines a third). But what else 
could have been done? A has lost leaves as 
well as B; and for all great sections of the 
Cid Testament both B and A are preserved in 
much greater completeness than any other 
uncial, of whatever age or character; so that 
if ‘‘ actual MSS.” were to be followed, the only 
way to escape patchwork would have been to 
follow one of the very few complete cursive 
MSS. ; not a satisfactory result. The course 
adopted in Dr. Swete’s edition is not likely to 
mislead a careful reader; for the source (or 
sources) of the text is indicated by a letter 
(or letters) at the top of every page, and the 
exact limits of defect are similarly indicated in 
the margin. 

Perhaps it may be thought by some that, 
after all, it would have been best to construct 
some sort of critical text, avowedly provisional. 
But the truth is that the time has not come, 
nay, is still far off, when such an attempt might 
be made without serious risk of doing more 
harm than good. Not only are the materials 
as yet too imperfectly collected, but the study 
of them in a scientific spirit has hardly begun. 
Thus, to take a single instance, in spite of 
Lagarde’s efforts, few critics seem to have 





of existing MSS. need not be identical with 
the great ancient types of text from which they 
may be chiefly derived ; that is, that they may 
contain elements differing in ancestry. 

Another question of higher interest is raised 
further on by Dr. Sanday. The courtesy of his 
language cannot conceal the suspicion which 
he evidently entertains that, in electing to 
have recourse to B rather than A for the text 
of our two preliminary editions, we have 
followed a common prejudice which the latest 
criticism seems likely to render antiquated. 
This latest criticism is to be found in Cornill’s 
singularly instructive edition of the text of 
Ezekiel. It consists of evidence illustrated by 
comments, intended to support and carry 
further an old dictum of Lagarde’s, that the 
text of the Septuagint in B was formed by a 
carelessly executed attempt to extract the 
original form of text from a ‘‘ glossed” MS., 
i.é., apparently a MS. with Hexaplaric symbols 
and interpolations. It is but fair however to 
Cornill to repeat his final warning (pp. 94 f.), 
that he ‘‘ gives utterance to his result with the 
greatest reserve, as the matter can be estab- 
lished only by a careful testing of the whole of 
B.” Thus much only, he says, he definitely 
maintains as absolutely required by the evidence 
of Ezekiel, that B, the two confessediy 
Hexaplaric Greek MSS. of Ezekiel now extant, 
and the Hexaplaric Syriac ‘belong to one 
recension of the text.” Moreover, whoever 
will read between the lines of Lagarde’s own 
review of Cornill, published in the Gdéttingische 
gelehrte Anzeigen for June 1, 1886 (pp. 443 ff.), 
can hardly fail to see that on this question the 
master has, in the course of years, been led to 
fall back on yet greater reserve than the disciple 
has imposed on himself, 

What Cornill does seem to me to have proved 
is that in Ezekiel B and the LXX. text of the 
Hexapla have an element in common at 
variance with most other texts. But he 
has omitted (1) to consider the relation of 
this common element to each of the two texts 
as wholes; and (2) to enquire whether the 
hypothesis that the text of B was critically and 
yet clumsily picked out of a Hexaplaric MS. 
(either the mighty original at Caesarea, or a 
transcript of the LXX. column of it) is indeed 
the only, or the most probable, explanation of 
such partial correspondence of text as does 
exist. In a matter demanding such long and 
careful examination it is best to imitate 
Lagarde’s present caution, however unwelcome, 
as he says (p. 452), it may be ‘‘ to students and 
dogmatists.” As far however as my imper- 
fect knowledge goes, the facts suggest that Bin 
the Septuagint was copied from a MS. or MSS. 
partially akin in text to the MS. or MSS. from 
which Origen took the fundamental text for 
the LXX. column of his Hexapla, adapting it to 
his purpose by ‘‘Hexaplaric” doctorings, 
interpolations, and accompaniments, On this 
supposition the question as to the relative 
priority of the text which predominates in B, 
or the text which predominates in A, remains 
as it was before Lagarde and Cornill wrote. 
Assuredly it needs a much more searching in- 
vestigation than it has ever received, But, 
notwithstanding the unquestionably high 
antiquity of the type of text which is loosely 
called the text of A, and its great value as 
evidence for the earlier history of the Septua- 
gint, I have a strong impression that the rival 
text will ultimately be clearly ascertained to be 
that ‘‘ which on the whole presents the version 
of the Septuagint in its relatively oldest form.” 

F, J, A, Hort. 





Oxford: Dec, 20, 1887. 
I am extremely glad to be corrected on the 
two important points mentioned by Dr. Hort, 
and I think it very probable that the empha- 


‘mastered the elementary truth that the texts |sising of them will be a help to the right 
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appreciation of Dr. Swete’s work by others 
besides myself, It is one of the penalties of 
attempting to write in the midst of other heavy 
and distracting duties that one is apt to'take in 
an impression at one time, and to set it down 
at another, without having the passages on 
which it is founded actually before the eye. 
Now, I have no doubt that the intrusion of 
S arose from the effort to define by concrete 
examples my recollection of the phrase, ‘the 
uncial MS. which occupies the next place in 
point of age and importance.” Something, too, 
may have been due to the feeling which was, I 
confess, present to my mind, that to fall back 
from B upon S would be, under the circum- 
stances, the natural course. I do not wish to 
urge the point by way of objection. I am not, 
indeeed, even sure of my facts. But does not 
the principle which Dr. Hort lays down to 
some extent sacrifice homogeneity of text to 
antiquity ? For instance, in the latter part of 
the Psalms, would not the text of S be nearer 
to what the text of B would have been, if it were 
extant, than thetextof A? The text of A may 
be an older representation of its type, but is 
not that type more divergent from that 
of LB than S would have been. That 
was my only doubt; and the underlying 
idea which I had was that it might have been 
better (whichever text had been chosen), in 
places where the leading MS. was deficient, to 
supplement it from the nearest representative 
of the same type of text, even if it had to 
be sought in a cursive MS, rather than from an 
older representative of another and widely 
divergent type. I hardly know whether this 
could have been done, and, if it could, whether 
the loss would not have been greater than the 
gain; but it is, I think, important for the 
student to be fully aware that in passing from 
Bto A, heis net merely stepping over from 
one MS. to another, but that he is passing, 
as it were, into a wholly different region of text. 
If I am grateful to Dr. Hort for his correc- 
tions, I am even more grateful for his estimate of 
the present position of Septuagint criticism. He 
has called attention to an article by Lagarde 
which I had not seen and which does somewhat 
alter the balance of the situation. I did not 
feel that I had earned the right to express an 
opinion of my own; and I was quite prepared 
for the possibility that recent investigations 
might be found to have been moving in a 
wrong direction. Some sucn hypothesis as 
that which Dr. Hort propounds in explanation 
of Cornill’s phenomena was hovering before 
me, But I thought it right to point out that 
the present tendency of criticism was rather in 
favour of A as against B. Since I wrote, an 
additional item to the same effect has come to 
my notice. I see from the J'heol. Literatur- 
xeituny, No. 23, p. 550, that Kamphausen has 
recently been writing an essay in defence of 
the Masoretic text of the well-known sections 
in 1 Sam. xvii. and xviii., which are usually 
regarded as a stronghold of the supporters of 
the Vatican text of the LXX. I do not know 
how far _Kamphausen’s arguments hold good ; 
but it would seem as if they might also be 
applied, to some extent at least, in defence of 
Codex Alexandrinus, However, I shall be well 
content to leave this, and all other points, to 
the consideration of the accomplished critics 
who «#:< supervising and executing the 
Cane i:  estition, W. SAnpay. 








THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SCHEME. 
Oxford: Dec. 17, 1887, 
Ix his notice of my pamphlet Mr. Churton 
Collins represents me as hostile to the scheme 
of University Extension. The fact is that I 
have always been favourable to it, and that 
there is nothing in my pamphlet which lends 
anv support to Mr. Collins’s assertion. 
H. NETTLESHIP. 





THE STOWE MISSAL, 
Mitchelstown: Nov. 28, 1837. 

The ‘‘ mis-statements”’ attributed to me and 
the fresh matter brought forward in the 
AcADEmY, No. 803, demand explanation. 

1. Dealing with the scribe of Rawl. B. 512, 
I said (AcaDemMy, No. 802): ‘‘ His fidelity as 
copyist is shown in pecaid (as gen. sg.), le 
(corrupted to re), dar and tre governing the 
dative in place of the accusative.” These five 
statements my critic now passes over; perhaps 
because the evidence was not formulated as 
hereunder. 


Rawl. B. 512. Old Irish Forms. 
1. pecaid 1. pectho 
; } re taisechaib > \ le toisechu 
4. dar cridaib 4. dar cride 
5. tre airdib 5. tre arda 


2. Ataedi, we are told, the MS. has “quite 
tightly.” It comes, this disputant found out 
‘‘about three years ago,” from atoibim. If so, 
the discovery bears as hard as anything I have 
said on that ‘‘ careful and learned person,” 
the transcriber. For ae in place of the Old 
Irish oi is a gross corruption. The Zeussian 
MSS., however, present a few instances of ai 
for oi. Accordingly, it is here said with charm- 
ing simplicity, ‘“‘ Ataibi, being, not as Dr. 
MacCarthy supposes,” &c. But, prythee, 
where has Dr. MacCarthy written ataibi ? 


3. ‘* Leth ataebi signifies context—literally side 
that adheres.” According to the old-fashioned 
notion, the detached portion it was that 
adhered to the context; not vice versa. Such 
too was the opinion, fairly pertinent in the 
present discussion, of the Tripartite Homilists. 
Part IL. is introduced by Matt. xxviii. 19, 20. 
Whereupon we read: Herent haec ubi dicit: 
Data est mihi, &c. (Eg., p. 36). That is, vv. 
19, 20adhere to v. 18. Part I., in like manner, 
opens with Isaiah ix. 2. Upon which the Irish 
Version (for, so ‘‘ careful” wasthescribeof Rawl. 
B. 512, that he did not copy the Latin original) 
says: ‘‘ The places of adherence (leth atoib/ th]e, 
i.e. the page where the verses quoted fit in: c¢/. 
herent haec) is the narrative where the prophet 
said previously : Primo tempore, &c. [v. 1]. So 
that it is on the track of those words he said: 
Populus qui sedebat, &c. [v. 2] (Eg., p. 2).” 
The second verse, namely, is the natural 
sequence of the first; not, as this commentator 
would have it, the first of the second. Six or 
seven similar examples could be quoted from 
Lebar Brecc. Butthey are all, of course, stark 
nought in presence of the newly-found 
hysteron-proteron. 

4, Ataibi is ‘‘not a corruption of atoibthe, 
but pres. ind. of atoibim.”” But, methinks, even 
the bookish theorick ought to have saved the 
grammarian from such a conclusion. For had 
the writer intended /eth=subject of ataibi, 
he would have employed the article, and 
written alleth. On the other hand, asa rule, 
the noun, when followed by a dependent 
genitive (G.C., p. 915), does not take the 
article. Moreover, articulo fere caret says 
Zeuss (ib., p. 483) of the verbal substantive. 
Leth atoib[th]e, therefore, is the only reading 
consonant with sense and grammar. The 
phonetic form (infected ¢ being silent) the 
Lebar Brecc scribe—more ‘‘careful and 
learned’ than the Bodleian—wrote accurately 
atoibe. 

5. ‘Lebar Brece, 25la, line 68,” is quoted 
to prove that toibe is gen. sg. of toed. * L. B., 
25la” looks new. But readers of my paper on 
the Stowe Missal will recognise at once the 
B-text of the Irish Tract on the Mass, there 
given and translated, p. 259, sq. The declen- 
sional value of that copy I estimated thus: ‘‘ It 
has been sadly marred by corruptions of form 
and meaning in the transcription (ib., p. 148).” 
No one has yet arisen to dispute this decision. 





In addition, the true form is preserved in the 
Stowe transcript. 


A—Text, p. 251. 


B—Text, p. 264. 
in oxil in ¢uid deiss. 


isind achsaill toide deiss. 


6. The gen. Ruaein, I showed, was employed 
by the writer of the fourteenth-century in- 
scriptions on the Stowe reliquary. ‘The in- 
scription in question,” I am informed in reply, 
‘**reads very clearly: Orait do Gilla Ruadan, 
&e.” Not to bandy contradiction, let Dr. 
Todd decide. ‘‘ The remainder of this inscrip- 
tion is possibly [Gill]a ruaein, the same as 
Gillaruadan, which occurs on the next or 
fourth inscription, on the left-hand side of the 
square (Tr. R. I. A., xxiii, p. 15)” Utri 
creditis, Quirit-s 2 

7. The tauat of having abandoned Mr. 
Warren has elicited the instructive fact that, 
towards proving Maelruain a bishop, ‘the 
master”? has nothing to communicate to the 
disciple. His search for ‘‘ documentary evi- 
dence” has not gone farther afield than Lebar 
Brece and O’Conor (Rer. Hib. Script.). Why, 
I can help him to four more :—Annals of Four 
Masters, Annals of Innisfallen, Martyrology of 
Donegal, and Aengusius Auctus, a MS, in the 
Francisan Convent, Dublin. How far these 
are reliable, it will be time enough to discuss 
when anybody appeals to their authority. 

Meanwhile, I shall deal with the two put 
forward. The statement in Lebar Brece occurs 
in one of numerous notes on the Calendar of 
Oengus—a work purporting to have been com- 
posed in the reign of King Aed, 793-817, The 
hagiographic standard of these Notanda can be 
tested by the following. John Cassian is made 
Bishop of Constantinople, and Pope Gregory 
the Great an Irishman. Bishop Mel, of 
Ardagh, conferred episcopal orders upon St. 
Brigit of Kildare. At May 13, a distich re- 
specting Tigernach is suggested as the true 
reading. The saint is identified as Tigernach 
of Bairche. The annotator, namely, was such 
‘*a careful and learned person” as to overlook 
the fact that this Tigernach died, abbot of 
Moville, county Down, in 1061—two centuries 
and a quarter after date! Lebar Brecc, accord- 
ingly, may pair off with the Four Masters, 
Book of Hymns, Bodleian Tripartite, and, if I 
may anticipate, the Annals of Ulster. 

8. The extract from the last-mentioned 
Annals runs thus: Maelruain Tamlactai, Aidain 
Rathain, Aidan hua Concumbu, episcopi et 
milites Christi, in pace dormierunt. (The 
Trinity College MS., H. 1 8, fol. 24b, is in 
agreement.) Coming from one who considers 
this excerpt conclusive historical evidence, ‘‘ The 
Rolls ”’ edition of the Tripartite must prove a 
notable addition to Irish hagiography. What, 
it is pertinent to inquire, are the claims of 
Maguire, the Ulster compiler, to be deemed a 
reliable chronicler? Ex pede Ierculem, At 
the year 814, he writes: Direptio organorum 
Ecclesiae Clooncreve. Herefrom O’Conor and 
the tribe of copyists have charmed the national 
vanity with the knowledge that organs were 
employed at an early period in the Irish Church. 
But the commonplace original, which is still in 
existence, knocks all the music out of the trans- 
action—Orgain Cluana Cremha, Plundering of 
Clooncraff (near Elphin, county Roscommon), 
Things have come to a pretty pass, when a dis- 
putant, who is nothing if not critical, thinks 
the cause finished by handing in a quotation 
from a source like the foregoing. 

To come to the matter under discussion, 
the entry, there is evidence cumulative and 
conclusive, is commentitious as it stands. In 
the first place, obits of religious in the Ulster 
and similar Collections were supplied from the 
respective monastic establishments. See, then, 
what a coincidence is here implied. That, 
forsooth, in one year, and in one only, one and 
the same verbal form of eulogy was employed 
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in three independent communities. Secondly, 
the gen., Aidain, which is the true lection, is 
meaningless in this place. The nom., Aidan, is 
required. Thirdly, the corresponding paragraph 


in the Four Masters (O’D., 1, 392), which is | 


plainly derived from different sources, (a) inverts 
the sequence of the Aidans; (b) does not call 
the monk of Rahen a bishop at all; and, what 
decides the question, (c) restricts the panegyric 
to Aidan hua Concumbu: A. h. C., epscop ocus 
milidh tocchaidhe do Crist, d’ecc; A. h. C., 
bishop and soldier select of Christ, died. 

We can accordingly restore the reading, as 
follows: ae 

[Dormitatio] Maileruen Tamlactan; Aidain 
Raithin; Aidain hui Concumbu, episcopi et 
nilitis Christi. 

But the ‘‘ casket of wisdom ” (so Maguire is 
styled with unconscious irony by his Continu- 
ator) referred the “‘ epitheta ornantia” to all 
three : adding “‘in pace dormierunt,” to eke out 
the sense. So ‘‘ careful and learned ” was he, 
however, that he failed to detect the necessity of 
changing the gen., Aidain, of one of his originals 
into the requisite nom., Aidan. 

The obit of Maelruain, supplied from his own 
foundation in Tallaght, is thus in accord with 
the other original authorities in not describing 
him as a bishop. He was, in fact, bona-fide 
students will be interested to learn, a presbyter- 
abbot, who had in his community a well-known 
bishop-monk for the performance of episcopal 
functions. B. MacCartuy. 


P.S.—Erratum. In the AcADEmy, No. 802, 
p. 186, col. 1, 1.12, for ‘‘ countrymen” read 
** countryman.” : 








SPELLICANS. 
London: Dec. 19, 1887, 

In the Diyha Nikdya we find a list of games 
to which certain Samanas and Brahmans are 
said to be addicted. The phrase is put into the 
mouth of the Buddha; and the list occurring 
in one of the very oldest fragments imbedded 
in the Buddhist Scriptures (in the Silas) dates 
back very probably to the time when Gotama 
was living. Of each word in this list we have the 
traditional interpretation preserved to us in the 
great commentary by Buddhaghosa, who wrote 
about A.D. 430. One of the games is called 
Santikam, and Buddhaghosa explains it : 


‘* Little pieces [or men of the kind used in games] 
or bits of crockery are put all in a heap together. 
Then these they remove or replace with the nail, 
and, if any object in the heap shakes, he [the 
player] is beaten.”’ 


See the Sumangala Vildsin7, just edited for the 
Pali Text Society by myself and Prof. Car- 
penter, p. 89. 

Santikam may be rendered ‘‘ Neighbour- 
hoods”; but the game is clearly what is now 
called Spellicans, As now played, each piece 
has a number on it, aud each player continues to 
withdraw (with a hook) one or other of the 
various pieces until in so doing he shakes the 
rest. Then the other player has his turn; and, 
when all the pieces are removed, the numbers 
on those taken by each player are added up, 
and the player with the highest number wins. 

Is anything known of the history of this 
game in Europe? The name for it is evidently 
old, and connected (not with spielen, ‘‘ to play ’’) 
but with our words spill (a bit of paper or 
wood) and splinter. That it should have existed 
500 B.C, in India need not surprise us. A study 
of the migration of games might be expected 
to yield results as interesting as that of the 
migration of stories. 

T. W. Riys Davips. 











Al POINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


TUESDAY, Dec. 27. 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Astro- 
nomy, I.. the Sun,” by Sir R. 8. Ball. | 

TuursDAyY. Dec. 29,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ Astro- 
nomy, II., the Moon,” by Sir R. 8. Ball. 

SATURDAY, Dec 31,3 p.m. Royal Institution: * Astro- 
nomy, III., the Small Planets,” by Sir R. 8. Ball. 








SCIENCE. 


Aboth di-Rabbi Nathan: hujus libri recen- 
siones duos, etc., edidit Salomon Schechter. 
(David Nutt.) 


Tue editor of the Opera Posthuma of Spinoza 
gave on the title-page not the full name of 
the writer, but only the initials ‘“‘ B. I. Sp.” 
He did this in deference to the express 
request of the philosopher, who desired 
that his writings should be estimated by 
their intrinsic value, and that his theory 
should stand or full according to its own 
merits, and not according to the weight 
of the author’s name. In ancient Hebrew 
works this principle seems to have been 
applied more consistently, and many title- 
pages do not even contain the initials of the 
authors’ names. Who compiled the Mechilta, 
Sefra, Sefri, or any of the Midrashim? A 
g’ance at the introductions of Friedman, 
Weiss, or Buber to their editions of the above 
Midrashim, or at the respective articles in 
bibliographical works or encyclopaedias, suffices 
to convince us of the great difficulty which 
scholars experience in solving problems of 
this kind. Equally uncertain is the answer 
given by historians and archaeologists to the 
query, Who gave the Mishnah its final touch ? 
Who compiled the Babylonian Talmud? Who 
the Jerusalem Talmud? Vague traditions in 
subsequent ages have supplied names in some 
cases, but these rather contribute to the per- 
plexity than to the enlightenment of the 
student on these questions. The uncertainty 
as to the author’s name naturally implies the 
uncertainty as to the date and place of his 
existence. Hints and traces suggested by the 
contents of the book can only be employed 
as evidence of a negative character; and 
frequently even evidence of this kind can- 
not be obtained, on account of omissions, 
additions, and corruptions made by un- 
trustworthy copyists. According to a Tal- 
mudical saying — hakkol taluj bammazzal, 
** all depends on fortune ”—some parts of the 
Talmudical literature received due attention 
from the earliest times, and were, therefore, 
preserved in a fairly correct and original 
condition, while other parts were altogether 
neglected and have come down to us in a 
sadly mutilated state. 

The work before us, Aboth di-Rabbi 
Nathan, is a fair example of the latter treat- 
ment. In the ordinary editions of the 
Babylonian Tulmud it has its place in the 
ninth volume among the smaller treatises 
(Masechtoth Ketannoth) after Masecheth Hora- 
joth. Few Talmudists considered it necessary 
to expound Aboth di-Rabbi Nathan, although 
its near relative or parent, the Pirke Aboth, 
on account of its simplicity and excellence, 
has always enjoyed great popularity, has been 
translated into various languages, and has 
been distinguished by numerous editions and 
equally numerous commentaries. But, after 
a long period of neglect and slight, the treatise 
has at last received its due reward and just 








| compensation in the splendid edition prepared 


by Mr. Schechter. A desideratum of long 
standing has now been supplied in a systematic 
and scholarly manner. The editor, in the 
learned introduction, written in fair and in- 
telligible Hebrew, fully satisfies the reader’s 
curiosity about the literary history of the 
book. In the first place, it is, of course, 
interesting for us to know the meaning of the 
title, Aboth di-Rabbi Nathan. In opposition 
to the view of Frankel and others, who hold 
that the principal object of Mishnah Aboth 
(‘‘ Sayings of the Fathers”) is to record the 
chain of tradition, Mr. Schechter rightly 
assumes that the treatise purports to be, and 
in reality is, a collection of practical, moral 
maxims. Probably this is the meaning of the 
term aboth (lit. ‘‘ fathers,”’ but frequently used 
in the Talmud in the sense of “ first,’’ ‘* chief,”’ 
or ‘principal’; here “principal rules”’). 
Rabbi Nathan is held by Mr. Schechter to be 
identical with Rabbi Nathan, the Babylonian, 
an older contemporary of Rabbi Judah, the 
Prince. He is not, however, the author of 
the treatise before us, and we shall presently 
see what relation exists between Rabbi Nathan 
aud the book Aboth di-Rabbi Nathan. 

Vurious theories have been suggested by 
Zunz, Frankel, Hayuth, Geiger, Graetz, and 
Weiss. These arediscussed in the volume before 
us ina fair and impartial manner. Mr. Schechter 
resolves the Misnah Aboth into four different 
elements, viz.: (1) Chap. i, 1-11, sayings of 
the couples ; 7 ¢., of two contemporary Rabbis, 
the heads of the Synhedrin. (2) Chap. i, 
12-ii., sayings of Hillel and his descendants, 
and of R. Jochanan ben Sakkai and his dis- 
ciples. (3) iii-iv., miscellanea without any 
particular system or order. (4) Sayings 
based on the numbers 10, 7, 4, and 3. Inan 
analogous manner Mr. Schechter divides A both 
di-Rabbi Nathan into four sections. The first 
two (i-xi. and xii-xviii.) form a kind of 
exposition—Midrash or Gemara—on the first 
two parts of Mishnah Aboth. The second 
section seems to be based on a Mishnah text 
different from the received one, and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Schechter, in a more primitive 
form. The third and fourth sections (chaps. 
xix.-xxx., and xxx. to end) are written in a 
style like that of the Dlishnah or Tosefta, and 
differ from each other in the same way as the 
corresponding parts of Mishnah Aboth. 

In addition to the ordinary text, as printed 
in the editions of the Talmud, Mr. Schechter’s 
book contains a second text which has never 
been published before. As the two texts are 
printed side by side, a comparison of their 
respective merits is easy. At first sight they 
would appear as two different works—as two 
sets of sayings and Midrashim without any 
relation to each other. But on closer ex- 
amination it is discovered that both have the 
same fundamental structure, and differ only in 
the form and the extent of the superstructures. 
There may have been in existence a Mish- 
nah Aboth contained in the Mishnah collec- 
tion of Rabbi Nathan, the Babylonian, which 
was older than that of Rabbi Judab, the 
Prince. This original Aboth di-Rabbi Nathan 
was then expounded, illustrated, and enlarged. 
According to Mr. Schechter, the second text, 
though far from being preserved in its original 
form, has fewer traces of transformation and 
growth than the firs’. 

Mr. Schechter has spared no trouble or 
expense to make his edition of the two texts as 
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correct and as complete as possible. All MSS. 
and all works that contain any reference to 
Aboth have been diligently searched, and in 
the footnotes we are presented with the fruit 
of that arduous labour. Additions, found in 
various MSS., and not embodied in the text 
or in the footnotes, have a separate place 
assigned to them at the end of the book, 
under the title ‘‘Additamenta” ( Hosafoth). 
The various indexes of Biblical and Mishnic 
quotations and of proper names enhance the 
value of the present edition. Mr. Schechter 
has dedicated the work to Mr. Claude Mon- 
tefiore; but he has earned the admiration and 
thanks of all students and friends of Hebrew 
literature by his patient, painstaking, and 
sound judgment, of which the present edition 
of Aboth di-Rabbi Nathan gives ample evi- 
dence. M. FRrepLanDeER. 








PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Pror. W. W. SKEAT's Principles of English Ety- 
mology (Oxford: Clarendon Press) is a clear and 
interesting analysis of the ‘‘ native’ element in 
English. In some points it shows a distinct 
advance on the author’s Etymological Dictionary 
of the English Language. The misleading theory 
of ‘‘ root-determinatives ’’ has disappeared, and 
the laws of vocalism have become far stricter, 
though a vowel-scheme like that given on 
p. 33 of Brugmann’s Grundriss (a book which 
the author mentions, p. 293, but does not seem 
to have used) might with advantage have been 
inserted iu chap. v., on the English long vowels. 
It is only incidentally (pp. 174 and 225) that 
we learn the correspondence of original @ with 
Teutonic 6; yyvéoxnw and English ‘ know ” are 
equated without hesitation (p. 121), though 
Ags. endvan can only come from gné, not from 
gnd. The statement of Verner’s law, p. 148, 
might, perhaps, be improved : after an accented 
vowel an Aryan ktp becomes not hth f but 
gdb. To say that Ags. jjd is the ‘ precise 
equivalent” of Latin ciitis (p. 208) shows a 
seeming disregard of quantity. The ‘‘ vocalic” 
nature of the liquids in certain combinations is 
frequently alluded to, but little appreciation is 
shown of the phonetic value of the discoveries 
of Brugmann and De Saussure: Eng. ‘‘corn”’ 
(p. 239) is equated with Lat. granum “ for 
*garnum.” Kuhn’s connexion of g dria and 
naéos (p. 285) is quite impossible. The view 
that 27 andr interchange at random in Euro- 
pean languages (p. 278) has long been super- 
seded: the author’s one instance, ‘‘ smoulder ” 
(p. 376), is rather a case of dissimilation. 
Whitney, writing in 1868, is unhesitatingly 
quoted (p. 281) as authority for the opinion 
that our ancestors ‘‘ talked in roots”—an idea 
which few would now maintain. The analysis 
of the suffix isto (p. 265) would be better 
omitted. The word ‘jetsam’ (p. 478) the 
author now derives from Lat. juctationem. 
Vowel-length is throughout marked by the 
acute accent, which causes inconvenience when 
Verner’s law has to be discussed (p. 148). The 
first element of the Ags. diphthongs ea and eo 
is here accented (as being long). Is this an 
oversight ? Especially interesting is the account 
of Middle English, chap. iv., and of Grimm’s 
law, chaps. vii.—ix. (with copious examples in 
an appendix). The author justly ridicules the 
idea that r can be said to be “‘ pronounced” in 
such a word as barn (an idea, however, which 
the Saturday Review still expresses at frequent 
intervals by its objection to the rhyme ‘‘ dawn” 
and “‘mora”); but his own pronunciation is 
sometimes curious. He makes ‘‘ hoarse’’= 
*‘horse” in sound (p. 55), and seems to think 
the h may be dropped in “human” and 
‘“‘humid,” as well as in ‘“‘ humour” (p. 359). 





The dropping of the / in ‘‘ what,” &c. (p. 338) 
is really universal except in dialects. All Eng- 
lish poets but Mr. Swinburne lengthen the i in 
the substantive w ind (p. 403), in order to extend 
the field of possible rhymes beyond “ pinned,” 
“sinned,” ‘thinned,’ ‘‘skinned,” ‘‘tinned,”’ 
the two last of which are somewhat unpoetical. 
The / in the archaic word ‘‘ hereof” (p. 373) is 
seldom pronounced as v. Is ‘‘ geyser” ever 
pronounced geezer (p. 475)? The chapter on 
accent (xxv.) is very good. But perhaps the 
most practically valuable part of the book is 
the protest against our modern (un-phonetic) 
mode of spelling; and especially against the 
extraordinary view, derived, it seems, from 
Archbishop Trench, that it is the etymologist, 
of all people in the world, who objects to 
spelling reform. If printing had been invented 
2000 years ago, we should know very little 
about etymology. What we want to know is 
how people actually do pronounce their words, 
not how the printers think proper to spell them 
for us. The book is, on the whole, the best 
guide to English etymology that has yet ap- 
peared. 


The Poems of Laurence Minot. Ejited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Joseph Hall. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) All that is known 
of Laurerce Minot is that he is the author of 
a few short poems written in Northern English 
about 1330-1352, relating to various events of 
the wars of Edward III. Minot’s verses have 
little poetical merit, and they do not add much 
to our knowledge of historical facts; but they 
have a certain degree of importance from a 
philological point of view, and are interesting 
as illustrations of the English patriotic feeling 
of the period. The poems have been edited 
several times already, but Mr. Hall’s edition 
far exceeds all its predecessors in value. The 
introduction especially isa marvel of minute 
and painstaking re earch. Mr. Hall’s careful 
examination of the documents relating to the 
Myniots of Yorkshire and Norfolk has failed 
to discover any mention of Laurence Minot ; 
but some of the results obtained tend to justify 
the assumption that he belonged to that family. 
The historical allusions in the poems are so 
exhaustively elucidated that this edition will 
really be indispensable to students of the 
history of England under Edward III. Not 
the least valuable part of the book is the appen- 
dix, containing the version of Merlin’s 
prophecies found in the same MS. with the 
poems of Minot, and three other pieces of verse 
(in English, French, and Latin) treating of the 
same events as are celebrated by Minot. The 
Latin poem on the battle of Nevil’s Cross 
will be new to most readers, though the editor 
states that it has been previously printed in 
Hutchinson’s History of Durham. It was well 
worth reprinting. In its rugged vigour it bears 
a good deal of resemblance to the well-known 
account of the same battle in the so-called Laner- 
cost Chronicle. Both Minot’s text and that of 
the poems in the appendix are given from a fresh 
collation of the original MSS. The glossary is 
very good; but we do not always like the 
manner in which the etymology of Romanic 
words is indicated, and we observe one or two 
slight inaccuracies. We know no ground for 
the statement that ascri, meaning the cry of a 
scout on descrying an enemy, is a different 
word from ascri, ‘‘ the shout of onset.” The 
‘auxiliary’ mun in Northern Middle-English 
means “ shall,” not ‘‘ must” asin the modern 
dialectsof Yorkshire. Instead of forcinuculum 
in the Latin poem Mr. Hall ought to have 
printed forciunculum, or at any rate to have 
suggested this correction in his notes. The word 
is a diminutive of the Low-Latin /orcia ( fortia), 
a fort. The use of the neuter instead of the 
feminine form is nowise remarkable in the 
fourteenth century. The text of Minot rests 
only on a single MS., not of contemporary 





date, and the same is the case with regard to 
must of the pisces in the appendix, so that 
conjectural emendation is frequently necessary. 

r. Hall’s suggestions are for the most part 
highly probable. We cannot, however, accept 
the proposed change of tyde into ‘‘ cyde”’ in 
App. ii. 51. The passage seems to need 
correction; but how could Mr. Hall come to 
think that ‘“‘cyde” is a possible fifteenth- 
century spelling of ‘“‘kith ” (O.E. c/S8u)? 
We have noticed a few more small points which 
are open to question ; but, on the whole, the 
book is one of unusual excellence. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW INDIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 
Juunpur: Nov, 18, 1887. 

During a recent visit to Dehra Din district, 
where I made complete estampages in duplicate 
of the Asoka inscription at Kalsi (not Khilsi), 
I was so fortunate as to obtain a new historical 
epigraph of the Gupta period, at the small 
village of Madii on the upper Jamni, The 
inscription is in excellent preservation, and is 
cut in clear Gupta characters in fourteen lines. 
It gives the following genealogy of a dynasty, 
possibly the Stryavamsa of Nepil—Senavarmi, 


Aryavarma, Harivarmi, Pradipavarma, Isvara- 
varma, Vriddhivarma, Simhavarmai, Yajiia- 
varmi, and Divikaravarmi, who founded a 
temple, and was apparently a feudatory of Sri 
Chandragupta. If this was Chandragupta IL., 
who ruled about A.D. 382-410, the inscription 
must be ascribed approximately to about 
A.D. 400. 

I may add that the boulder bearing the 
Kilsi inscription is called Chitra sila, ‘‘ the 
engraved stone,” not Cihatra tila, ‘‘ the canopy 
stone,” as General Cunningham states. The 
natives pronounce it clearly and explain it 
correctly, 

The inscription found by Dr. Fiihrer in 
March last, on the face of the rock over the 
small cave at Prabhiisa, near the ancient Kau- 
simbi, is in seven lines, and in a character two 
or three centuries later than that of the Asoka 
inscriptions. It reads thus: 

(1) Rano Gopilaputasa 

(2) Bapasatimitasa 

(3) mitulena Gopilini 

(4) Vaipidariputena 

(5) Asidhasenena lenam 

(6) karitam piirakadasa- 

(7) masavachhare Kirttikikavada 1 sukkviire. 

“‘ Bapasatimitra, the son of king Gopiila,”’ is 
a king hitherto unknown to us. 

On the west wall of the cave inside was found 
an inscription in three lines, covering a space 
32 by 11 inches, and in the same character, 
reading— 

(1) Adhichhatraya rija-Sanakayanaputrasya 

cha Gopiilasya 

(2) putrasya rija-Bhaviniputrasya Bhigava- 

tasya putrena _ 

(3) Vaipidariputrena Asidhasenena kiritam. 


Here we have a longer genealogy—Bhigavata, 
the son of riija Bhavani, the son of Gopila, the 
son of the warrior rija Sanakayana. 

On the stone couch inside, in four short lines 
in Gupta characters, was found the following : 

(1) Om Srindmah 

(2) Sri-Priyagamdhadhira datta Livinakah 

tS} pittidbira akhanditah 

4) dsanami dam dattam. 


On the same stone bed are also the following, 
in Gupta characters : 
No, 4.—Sri - Nabhamyesvara[na] 
kritih. 
No. 5.—Urjaguptasya deyadharmmo yam 
mitipitaram udisya. 


divirena 
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No. 6.—Sikyabhikshoh bhadamta-Samgha- 
guptasya. 

No. 7.—Nandadatti Pundarikaloli, perhaps 
the names of two bhikshuzis or nuns. 


The next five are in characters ranging from 
the fifth to the eighth century A.D. : 

No. 8.—Vijayasenasya, ‘‘ Of Vijayasena. 

No. 9.—Sri-Krishnagopartpasya. 

No. 10.—Upisaka Dharmmatratasya, 

lay-disciple Dharmatrata.” 

No. 11.—Ls0 Jako, ‘‘ Jaka the dancer."’ 

No. 12.—Aom kittih svarati Lamke dariya 

bhimydh, ‘‘The faine of this cave 
resounds in Lanka.’ 

In Gapta characters, on the west side of the 
inner cell, is the name “‘ J.avavirakirtti’’; and, 
lastly, on the west side of the cave, and also in 
Gupta characters, is cut— 


No. 14.—Devadasabhattah Lavanakah. 


It will be seen that these are mostly the names 
of persons—pilgrims who have visited, or 
ascetics who from time to time had resided in, 
the cave; but the first three are of some im- 
portance, and may yet be linked on to other 
historical data. JAS. BURGESS. 
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THE CHEDI ERA. 
Gittingen: Dec. 18, 1837. 

Since writing my letter of November 28, 
published in the AcADEMY of December 10, I 
have calculated the necessary new and full 
moons for the ten dates mentioned, also by the 
Tables for calculating the Phases of the Moon, 
published by P. Lehmann at Berlin in 1882, 
and I have found the results given by me con- 
firmed in nine dates out of the ten. With 
regard to No. 5, the Bhéra Gift inscription of 
Alhanadévi, however, I find that I have not 
sufficiently taken into account the longitude 
and latitude of the place where the record is 
found. But this one exception rather proves 
the general result arrived at to be correct. For, 
taking 907 to be the number of years elapsed 
(as in the case of the inscriptions 8, 9, and 10), 
Mirga su. di. 11 comes out to be November 25, 
1156, which was a Sunday, as required. And 
this result, again, is confirmed by the circum- 
stance that there was a new moon (and a solar 
eclipse) about two hours before sunrise of 
November 15, 7.¢, on November 14, 1156 
(November 14+11= November 235). 

F, KIELHORN, 








THE ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS, 


London: Dec. 20, 1837. 

On the subject of the origin of the Aryans I 
should like to point out a fact which seems to 
be generally overlooked, that is the hybrid 
character of their languages as shown by the 
oldest specimens. These characteristics are, 
among others, (1) the inconsistencies found in 
the syntax—noticed already by Prof. Sayce; 
(2) the promiscuous use of postpositions and 
prepositions; (3) the numerous words or so- 
called roots to express the same ideas or objects; 
and (4) the use of three genders. The incon- 
sistencies of syntax are always due to foreign 
influence, or to the result of the fusion of two 
languages into one. Pure languages, like the 
Semitic or Turkish, make exclusive use of either 
postpositions or prepositions, but do not mix 
both in their grammar. When a language has 
many words to express the same notion, it may 
be safely concluded that we have the result of 
two or more languages fused into one, as, e.g., 
in English ‘‘to end” and ‘to finish,” ‘‘ house”’ 
and ‘‘mansion,” the differentiation of mean- 
ings being a late development. Lastly, the 
genders attributed to words appear to be the 
result of a classification into two groups, either 
animate and inanimate, as in Turkish, or male 


and female, as in the Semitic tongues. The 
origin of the third gender (neuter) must be the 
amalgamation of two languages having differ- 
ent classifications. If we suppose these two 
languages to become united, the animate 
gender of one will be split into two, some 
words passing into the masculine class, others 
into the feminine, while those which could not 
find a place among either of these classes were 
thrown into a new one—the neuter. 

Now the study of Akkadian might put us on 
the track of one of the languages which con- 
tributed to form the primitive Aryan. Akka- 
dian, as it is knowa to us, has been strongly 
influenced by the Semites, but not to such a 
degree as to destroy its value for comparative 
purposes. Among the pronouns we herve gu 
=I, zw=thou (comp. ¢yw, ot’); among the 
numerals I will only mention ash = one. Every 
time an Akkadian paper is read before a learned 
society the Sanscritists are struck by the 
number of common words which exist in 
Akkadian and Sanscrit. The conclusion is 
that a language closely related to Akkadian 
must have been one of the elements which 
served to form the primitive Aryan. What was 
the other? I should not like to say just yet, 
though a careful examination of the languages 
of Central Asia may give the answer. 

G. BERTIN. 
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A BILINGUAL LIST OF ASSYRIAN GODS, 
London: Dec. 17, 1887, 

In the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology for June of the present year 
(p. 377) is a note by Dr. C. Bezold upon the 
tablet K. 2100—a text the nature of which was 
entirely overlooked by Mr. G. Smith; and 
which—recognised by me some time ago as a 
bilingual list—revealed, on being cleaned by 
Mr. Ready, a most important list of gods in 
different languages. Of this text Dr. Bezold 
quotes, in the original character, part of the 
last section; and, referring to the word mala- 
hum, which occurs there, says : 


“Tf ma-la-hu-um is to be connected with my, 
the Sumerian origin of the word should be aban- 
doned, and the Babylono-Assyrians must have 
borrowed their word for ‘sailor’ from Phoenicia, 
as the Arabs, according to Paul de Lagarde, bor- 
rowed their fulk from Greece (épdAxiov).’’ 


In order to test the explanation suggested, I 
give herewith, transcribed into Roman char- 
acters, the whole paragraph in full: 


Qa — ad — mu i - {lu 
di — gi — ru — u do. hi—li—bu—u [: do. 
e—ne: do. Su (ki) nab: do. Nim _ (ki) 
ma — la— hu— um do. Mar (ki) 
ki — u — ru — um do. Lu—lu— bu (ki) 
ma — ash — Au do. Kash — shu — u 


du—ur—du—u: il—tum 
il—tum: ish—ta—ru 


ka—nu—tu: il—tum 
ash—ta—ru: do. Mar 





ki — ri — ir do. Nim (k1) 

usan do. Nim (ki) 
nigin dingir—ri—e—ne nap —har _ _ilaai 
Bu — ru sha — mu — u 


Tc get at the meaning of the words quoted 
in this section, maluhum included, we have 
only to look at the seventh and following lines 
(the first line, being defective, does not give 
the needful indications), We there see the 
words durd&i and kanutu explained by iltum, 
meaning ‘‘ goddess.”  Jltum, in its turn, is 
explained by ishtaru, and ashtaru is given as 
the equivalent word in the land of Mar or 
Phoenicia, The two following lines give the 
word for goddess in the land of Nim or Elam 
—namely, kirir, and usan (the latter being 
represented by an ideograph accompanied by a 
gloss giving the pronunciation). The last line 


of the paragraph reads nigin dingiréne = naphar 
ildni, ‘‘the whole of the gods,” in Akkadian 





and Assyrian respectively; and is followed by 





the first line of the next section, which gives 
buru as = shamé ‘ heaven.” 

As the text itself is a list of gods, and ends 
with a statement that it is, in fact, a list of 
‘all the gods,” it is quite clear that the miss- 
ing character in the first line of the section is 
to be restored as above, and the second line 
may therefore be filled in with the two wedges 
indicating a division (represented by a colon in 
the transcription), followed by the two upright 
wedges signifying ‘‘ ditto.” We have there- 
fore the following words for ‘‘ God” (ilu) in 
the various languages named: 

Qadmu (he who is before), possibly Assyrian. 

Digiré (for dingiré, an Assyrianised form of 
dingir), Akkadian. 

Hilibu, probably Akkadian. 

Ene (lord), in the language of Su. 

Nab, Elawite. 

Malahum, Phoenician. 

Kiurum, Lulubite. 

Mashhu, Kassite. 

The word malahum, therefore, is not the 
well-known malah ‘* boatman”; but the ancient 
Phoenician word for ‘‘ god,” with the Assyrian 
nominative case-ending wu, and the so-called 
mimmation. The etymology is uncertain. It is 
possibly the same word as 70 (nD ), with 
a guttural pronunciation of the 7. 

Of these words I have already published a 
list in my article, ‘‘ Observations upon the 
Languages of the Ancient Inhabitants of Meso- 
potamia,” in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, vol. xvi., part ii. 

In the same number of the Proceedings (pp. 
233-240) is an article by Prof. E. and Dr. 
V. Revillout, entitled “Un Nouveau Nom 
Royal Perse.” This new royal Persian name 
occurs, in the printed text (p. 238) as Shal- 
shal-mar-shu ; and the alternative transcriptions 
Sal rag marsu, Rag sal marsu, Sal sal-marsu, 
and Lag rag marsu are given. ll these forms, 
however, are so strange that the question 
naturally arises, Are the characters correctly 
reproduced ? Now, I have not seen the original; 
but it seemed to me, on thinking the matter 
over, that what the scribe had really written 
was probably Ah-shi-mar-shu (=Ahshiwarshu), 
one of the Babylonian forms of the well-known 
name Xerxes, ‘‘king of the city of Parsu and 
the city of Madéa” (as the tablet has it). I 
give this suggestion with reserve; but, taking 
all the circumstances into consideration, it seems 
very probably the right one. 

THEO, G. PINCHES. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tue International Geological Congress will 
hold its fourth session in London, commencing 
on September 17 and ending on September 22, 
1888. The organising committee has nominated 
the following officers—namely, honorary pre- 
sident, Prof. T. H. Huxley; president, Prof. 
J. Prestwich; vice-presidents, the president of 
the Geological Society, the Director-General of 
the Geological Survey, and Prof. T. McK. 
Hughes; treasurer, F. W. Rudler ; and general- 
secretaries, J. W. Hulke and W. Topley. 


Scientific News, which has hitherto been pub- 
lished monthly, will appear weekly from the 
first week in January. At the same time several 
novel features will be introduced. 


EruNnoLocists will be glad to have their 
attention directed to a comprehensive work on 
tattooing by Herr Wilhelm Joest, recently 
issued by Messrs. Asher, of Berlin and London. 
The German text, which covers the whole field 
of tattooing, with the associated practices of 
painting, scarifying, mutilating, &c., is enriched 
with separate contributions by Herren Finsch 
and Jubary, well-known workers in this field. 
Special attention is paid to the origin of these 
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ractices, many weighty arguments being ad- 
vanced to show that they were, at all events in 
the first instance, in no way connected with 
religious ideas, or even with totemism or other 
class and tribal distinctions, but grew out of 
the love of finery common to all savage races 
even in the very lowest state of their evolution. 
The work forms a large quarto volume beauti- 
fully printed, and illustrated with twelve 
coloured plates and thirty zinc etchings from 
original designs by Finsch, Jubary and other 
observers. The Japanese figures are especially 
elaborate, and serve clearly to show, how, in 
some instances, the practice of tattooing was 
continued and elaborated among cultured 
peoples as a substitute for clothing. 


Tue Proc edings of the Linnean Society of 
New South Wales, vol. ii, part 2, June, 1587 
(Triibner), contains ‘‘ Memoirs on New Aus- 
tralian Fishes,” ty Messrs. Ramsey and 
L. D. Ogilby; ‘‘ Australian Birds’ Nests and 
Eggs,” by A. J. North; ‘ Description of 
Ninety-five new Species of Beetles of various 
families from ths Cairns Listrict, Northern 
Queensland,” by Mr. MacLeay; ‘‘A new 
Tribolite from Reefton, New Zealand,” by 
Prof. Hutton; ‘‘ Australian Earthworms,” 
by J. J. Fletcher; several articles on 
‘“‘Bacteriae,” by Dr. Oscar Katz; ‘* Aus- 
tralian Land Planarians,” by Messrs. Fletcher 
and Hawilton ; ‘‘ Australian Polyzoa,” by 
T. Whitelegge; with several memoirs on 
“ Australian Plants,’ by Baron von Mueller, 
E. Haviland, E. P. Ramsay, and Alex. G. 
Hamilton. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Enoutsh Gogstue Socrery—MancuestER Barancu. 

(Saturday, October 22.) 
Dr. Warp, president, in the chair.—After some 
music contributed by friends, Dr. Ward de- 
livered his presidential address. He sketched 
briefly the work of the branch during the past 
session (eight meetings), referring particularly to 
Prof. Dowden’s admirable lecture on ‘“ The 
Friendship of Goethe and Schiller,” and alluded 
to the contents of the first volume of the E. G. 8. 
Transactions and of the Goethe Jahrbuch for 1887. 
He then went on to notice more particularly the 
great event of the year to Goethe students— 
viz., the bringing to light of a copy of what seems 
undoubtedly to be the Urfaust made by Fraulein 
von Gichhausen, and found among her papers by 
Prof. Erich Schmidt. He pointed out how entirely 
this new find—so unexpected, so unhoped for— 
would seem to confirm the views arrived at through 
purely critical methods by the late Prof. Scherer. 
After a brief account of Scherer’s work as a 
literary historian, Dr. Ward concluded with an 
eloquent tribute to the memory of that great 
scholar, in whose death, on August 6, learning 
and letters at large has suffered an irreparable 
loss.—A brief interval followed, during which 
members of the Manchester Liedertafel sang 
with much effect ‘*‘ Wanderers Nachtlied.”’ After 
this, Mr. G. Schelling read a paper on “ Freiherr 
von Loér, Director of the Weimar Theatre,’’ who, 
together with Scherer, was most prominent in 
founding the Weimarer Goethe Gesellschaft. He 
died on April 28 ; and thus within the space of one 
year the society found itself deprived of its two 
vice-presidents. 


(Wednesday, November 23.) 


Tuk Rev. F. F. Cornish read a paper on 
“The Erdgeist in the ‘ Faust’ Fragment.” 
The ‘Faust’? Fragment of 1790 is still em- 
bedded in the completed work, the main addi- 
tions to the earlier scenes being the prologues, 
Faust’s attempted suicide, Easter walk, and bar- 
gaio with Mephistopheles. In it the Erdgeist takes 
4 position like the ghost in ‘‘ Hamlet.”” Faust is 
not the deeply- disillusioned man of the later 
additions, but a shy student, knowing neither the 
World of nature nor man. He is a teacher, but 
1s weary of words. He is a scholar, but loathes 
the dry-as-dust toil. He might have taken to 
literary production, but the old legend is followed, 


and he takes to magic. With its aid he tries the 
world of gods—god-like men—but this Jacob's 
Ladder world is an ‘‘ Idol of the Theatre ’’ (‘‘ Ein 
Schauspiel nur’’). He tries to approach Nature as 
a superior being. Magic brings him the apparition 
of the Erdgeist, with its revelation. The earth of 
the Lisbon earthquake is no kindly mother; man 
is no peer of her subtle pervading forces. He 
cannot even conceive thew. All his ideas are 
anthropomorphic, and so his nature must be human 
nature, aud his spirit one like himself. Faust’s 
advances thus repulsed by Nature, and the bire 
idea of approaching her as “servant and inter- 

reter’’ being precluded by magic, he resolves to 
be a colossal man, and finds himself associated 
with Mephistopheles—a humorist, purveyor of 
pleasures, and lord of witches. This gift, like the 
ting of Gyges, sweeps away at a stroke most of the 
obstacles to the gratification of his wishes; aud, 
with some natural misgivings, he starts with 
Mephistopheles ‘‘ to see the little world and then 
the great.'’ So far the scenes date at latest from 
1774; and in 1789 Goethe probably added in Italy 
the scene Wald und Hihle, which seems a poetical 
working up of an earlier prose scene, of which we 
have remains in the scene Triiber Tag, added in 
1808. The Erdgeist Goethe seems to feel, though 
it cannot be got rid of, must be made something 
more or something less. In this scene he has tried 
the former course ; and Faust thanks the Erhabner 
Geist for giving him his enjoyment of nature—a 
concession of which the Erdgeist’s apparition and 
revelation contain no trace, any more than of the 
assignment of Mephistopheles as companion, of 
which Faust in the same breath complains. But 
Goethe found as he went on that the Erdgeist, 
with all its red fire, brought neither ‘‘ airs from 
heaven nor blasts from hell’’; and, finally, he 
dwarfed it by the addition of the Prologue in 
Heaven and the Wager, and changed it from a 
maker of a revelation into a horrible apparition 
which frightens Faust into attempting suicide. 
The inconsistent lauguaye used about it testifies to 
this change. 


New Suaxspsre Society.—(Friday, December 9.) 


Dr. F. J. Furnivaut in the chair.—Miss Grace 
Latham read a paper on ‘‘Some of the Waiting- 
Women of Shakepere.’’ Premising that these 
women were to be divided into two classes: the 
young gentlewomen who went into great ladies’ 
households for training and education; and the 
domestic servauts, of a rougher and coarser type 
than those of the present day. Miss Latham said 
that certain of Shakspere’s shorter characters were 
best studied when grouped with others of a like 
nature, which illustrated them ; and the waiting- 
women were to be studied in connexion with their 
mistresses, who influenced them for good or evil 
in every case. She then spoke of Lucetta as ner- 
vous and cowardly, and made still more so bya 
harsh, capricious mistress, who was evidently 
the social inferior of the other gentlewomen ; 
of Nerissa as independent and downright, 
but shrewd and affectionate, influenced for 
good by Portia, and in love with Gratiano, as 
shown by the personal interest she takes in 
Bassanio’s arrival. Maria was characterised as a 
bright, clever girl, neglected, and left to run wild 
with Sir Toby and his associates by a weak, 
good-natured mistress, and, in consequence, 
deteriorating and hardening. Ursula was the 
quiet companion of silent Hero; silly and im- 
prudent Margaret went her own way to her own 
humiliation, refusing to heed her gentle mistress. 
Miss Latham concluded by sketching the charac- 
ters of two domestic servants—Mrs. Quickly, in 
the ‘‘Merry Wives,’’ and the nurse in ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,’’ showing how the latter was influenced 
towards crime by the corrupt society rouud her, 
and by the character of the lady whom she served. 








FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravinzs, Chromos 
and Oleographs), hands»mely framed. Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding aud Chrismas presents.— 
Gro. KEES, 115, Strand, near Waterlo>-bridge. 








ART BOOKS. 
Colour. By Prof. A.H.Church. New Edition. 





(Cassell.) This is one of those new editions 


which may almost claim to be considered as a 
new book. The appreciation which Prof. 
Church’s manual met with when published in 
1871 was shown by the prompt exhaustion of 
the edition, and it is st first sight somewhat 
difficult to understand why we have had to 
wait so long for another. It occupies ground 
which is otherwise almost clear; and we may 
safely say that there is no book of the kind 
which contains so much about colour in so 
small a compass, or arranges what is known on 
this difficult subject so usefully for students. 
It is a difficult subject, and the continued 
experiments of devoted men of science have 

been only partially successful in establishing 
the fundamental laws of it. They are now 
agreed that colour has no objective existence, 
that the term primary is most properly applied 
to red, green, andvioletorblue. Theyhavegiven 
up altogether the old primary yellow, and have 
demonstrated that a mixture ot blue and yellow 
light does not produce the sensation of green. 
They have (or at least Prof. Church has) shown 
the absurdity of the term “tertiary” as applied 
to colour, and have invented ingenious con- 
trivances to measure the luminosity of different 
tints and to determine the exact complements 
of even the most “‘ broken ”’ hues, Thousands of 
experiments have been made, thousands of 
facts recorded, but we still seem to be almost 
as far off as ever from the reduction to science 
of the puzzling phenomena of colour. Fortu- 
nately, we do not know how much we lose by 
our ignorance; and it is very easy to argue 
that we lose very little. The subject is princi- 
pally of importance to artists; and what 
amount of science will ever make a good 
colourist, what amount of ignorance can pre- 
vent a really good colourist from showing his 
genius? Titian lived before Young, or Clerk- 
Maxwell, or Helmholtz; and the three together 
would never make a Turner. It is true that 
colours have also a practical importance, and 
that many lives may be lost by the signalmen 
and engine-drivers on railways, and officers 
and look-out men at sea, who cannot dis 

tinguish danger from safety signals, red lamps 
from green; but this danger is reduced to a 
minimum by the examination of such men 
before employment, and science has discovered 
a plan by which even the colour-blind can 
distinguish red from green. But because we 
may be able to minimise to our minds the 
importance of a perfect science of colour, that 
iz no reason why we should not be interested to 
learn all we can about it, nor that what we may 
learn may not be of great use to us. With 
regard to “interest,” it may be that our curi- 
osity is all the more excited by the difticulty 
of the quest; and the knowledge we may 
attain to, as Mr. Church says, ‘‘if insufficient 
to form a good colourist, must at least prove 
useful in explaining the causes of failure, and 
in suggesting the conditions of success.” These 
are admirable words ; but there is really no 
stimulus needed by any one interested either in 
science or art to follow with eagerness the lost 
track into this fascinating region of research. 
Necessarily, a great part of Mr. Church’s book 
is occupied about the laws of light, of reflection 
and refraction, about the spectrum and the 
phenomena of fluorescence, phosphorescence, 
and the like; but he finds room to say a good 
deal about colour as applied to art, and the 
practical value of the treatise is at least as 
great as its scientific interest. Such a book 
could only have been written by one who, 
like its author, can claim authority as an expert 
not only in science but also in art. 


The Anatomy of Pattern. By Lewis F. Day. 
(Batsford.) The series of which this book is 
the first instalment is likely to supply a very 
palpable want. The tendency of the art 


fashion, if not of the art teaching, of the present 





day is to dispense with all rules, to let the 
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natural spirit of fancy and taste which every 
one supposes him or herself endowed with to 
have full play unencumbered with law or rule. 
This may be all very well so long as the effort 
of the designer does not go beyond the setting 
of a spray in the corner of an antimacassar ; 
but when it comes to the decoration of a certain 
given space, or the construction of a pattern 
(or repeated ornament), the amateur genius 
finds that a certain amount of organisation is 
necessary, and that, however terrible the fact, 
it is nevertheless true that there are rigid 
geometrical limits which the greatest imagina- 
tion cannot disregard. Alas, that even genius 
must dance in fetters, but so it must; and the 
sooner it gets used to them, so that they become 
a second nature, and neither the genius him- 
self nor his admirers are conscious of their 
restraint, the better for him and them. There 
are few men who know the science of their 
profession better or can teach it as well as Mr. 
Lewis Day, few also who are more gifted as 
practical decorators; and in anatomising pattern 
in the way he has done in this manual, a way 
beautiful as well as useful, he has performed a 
service not only tothe students of his profes- 
sion but also to the public, if they will only 
incur the slight expenditure of time and money 
necessary to purchase and read his book. 








ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


The Song of the River. By Charles Kingsley. 
Illustrated. (Macmillan.) This is one of those 
handsome volumes of pictures by which 
American artists show their admiration for 
English poets. ‘The Song of the River,” we 
need hardly say, is the song which the beck 
sings to Tom at the end of the first chapter of 
The Water Babies, and which is entitled in King- 
sley’s Collected Works ‘‘ The Tide River.” Un- 
doubtedly, it lends itself exceptionally well to 
the mode of illustration here adopted, by which 
each couplet (and sometimes each single line) 
has a large photogravure to itself. Consider- 
ing the number of artists employed, and the 
great variety of subjects, the general result is 
far more satisfactory than might have been 
expected. The worst fault is a tendency to 
Gallicism in some of the figure drawings. The 
landscapes are all good; and we would choose 
for special mention two by Mr. J. D. Wood- 
ward—those illustrating ‘‘the crag where the 
ouzel sings” (worthy of a Northumbrian dale) 
and ‘‘Cleansing my streams as I hurry along.” 
To obviate perplexity to future bibliographers, 
it may be as well to state that the monogram 
on the cover represents the initials of the 
American publishers, Messrs. Estes & Lauriat. 


Feuillets Glanés. (Paris: Librairie de 1’ Art.) 
In France the most distinguished writers and 
artists do not disdain to join in the making of 
what we call a gift book, and our neighbours 
call a ‘“‘livre d’étrennes.” The handsome 
volume before us contains twenty short pieces 
of verse, never before published, written by 
poets of such note as Francois Coppée, Sully- 
Prudhomme, Th. de Banville, Catulle Mendés, 
Armand Silvestre, André Theuriet, Paul 
Bourget—in short, by all of those whose names 
are celebrated in this particular genre. And to 
each poem there is an etching by one of the 
leading practitioners of the art—Rajon, L. 
Flameng, Ch. Waltner, Brunet-Debaines, Edm. 
Hédouin, Jacquemart, A. Lalauze, &c. Two or 
three of these etchings are original; the others 
are after pictures by such living painters as 
Meissonier, Boucher, and Henner, or by such 
deceased masters as Paul Potter, Millet, and 
our own Constable. We venture to think that 
so brilliant a company has not been brought 
together in this country since the days when 
‘* Keepsakes” flourished. It is unnecessary 
for us to praise the illustrations, though one or 


two of them—and of the verses too—are not 

quite according to English taste. We will 

content ourselves with commending the tech- 
nical skill of M. Brunet-Debaines’s interpreta- 

tion of Constable, and the faithfulness of M. 

Rajon’s rendering of the Meissonier. Some of 

our readers may be interested in having before 

them M. Paul Bourget’s stanzas “Sur un 

Portrait” : 

“Quel ige! Devinez, et devinez quelle ime ? 
A-t-elle aimé? Cherchez lire dans ses yeux 
Ou réside un esprit deux fois mystérieux : 

Cet esprit de la femme et de la grande dame. 

‘© O mensonge des yeux! Il en est dont la flamme 
Brile sur les débris @’un cceur si froid, si vieux ! 
Et d’autres dont l’azur languissant et pieux 
Est un rideau tendu sur une toile infime ! 

‘6 Mais les yeux le voila sont fins autant que fiers. 
On se plait 4 réver dans leurs abimes clairs 
Quelque noble roman ov rien ne fut souillure. 

‘* Roman qui pour toujours demeurera caché!... 
Toute femme est coquette, et meme le plus pure 
Sait taire sa vertu comme un joli péché.”’ 
L’Extréme Orient. Par Paul Bonnetain. 

(Paris: Quantin.) This is another volume of a 

series called ‘‘ Le Monde Pittoresque et Monu- 

mental,” of which the first was devoted to 

Great Britain, and the second to the environs 

of Paris. Like the book just noticed, it shows 

how lavishly French publishers get up popular 
books for the Nouvel An. It consists of 
about 600 pages, large quarto, finely printed 
on thick paper, with a picture on almost every 
other rage. Most of the illustrations are of 
scenery, reproduced by some process from 
photographs; but many are from original 
drawings. By “‘l’extréme Orient” is, of course, 
to be understood mainly the French possessions 
and protectorates in the Indo-Chinese peninsula, 
both China and Japan occupying a subordinate 
place, Burma being barely mentioned, and Java 
altogether ignored. The author writes through- 
out in a strain of patriotism that occasionally 
leads him to be unjust, as, e.g., when he de- 
scribes the recent occupation of Burma as 
undertaken ‘‘avec ce mépris du droit dont 

s’indignent nos instincts généreux” (p. 35). 

It may well be doubted whether the impartial 

verdict of history will draw much distinction 

on this ground between the English conquest 
of Burma and the French conquest of Tonquin. 

It is, therefore, the more gratifying to read his 

praise of Hong-Kong—“‘‘ cette belle et superbe 

cité . . . si riche, si pratiquement organisée et 

ouvernée . . . la plus belle ville européenne 

e l’extréme Orient” (p. 415)—and to find that 
he attributes its prosperity to the true cause, 
freedom from customs duties. But the great 
attraction of the volume is its illustrations, the 
merits of which naturally culminate in the 
chapters on Japan, where the publisher has 

been able to use some engravings from M. 

Gonse’s L’ Art japonais. Some one, however, 

has been guilty of a hoax in palming off upon 

him the Jandscape entitled ‘‘Source de 
l’Iraouaddy,” for the spot in question has 
assuredly been seen by no European eye. 


From Messrs. Chapman & Hall comes an 
edition of De la Motte Fouqué’s Undine, with 
illustrations by Mr. Heywood Sumner, and an 
introduction by Miss Julia Cartwright. The 
illustrations (unless we are mistaken), as well 
as the introduction, have already uppeared in 
the English Illustrated Magazine. Of the latter 
it is enough to say that it is in the approved 
style of the modern folklorist. The illustrations 
show an advance upon those which the artist 
drew four years ago for Sintram, though he 
has not yet freed himself from some of the 
faults which were then manifest. Mr. Hey- 
wood Sumner has imagination in plenty, and a 
boldness that encourages him to attack the 
most difficult scenes. But his composition is 
frequently clumsy, his figures are sometimes 





extraordinarily stiff; and he seems to delight 
in unnecessary ugliness. He draws, in short, as 
if he were designing a painted window, rather 
than for a wood engraving. It would, however, 
be unjust not to say that he has here risen to 
his subject, and given us in the two Undines 
on the frontispiece and title-page a representa- 
tion of the changed existence—with all that it 
symbolises—such as Fouqué himself would 
have approved. The design on the cover, as 
sometimes happens, is much more happily 
reproduced than the corresponding picture in 
the text, of Undine disappearing beneath the 
waters of the Danube. 


Messrs. Sampson Low have published a 
new edition of Hans Andersen’s Fuiry Tales 
and Stories, freshly translated from the Danish 
by Carl Siewers, with more than 200 illustra- 
tions specially drawn by ‘‘ eminent” Scandi- 
navian artists. The translation seems fair, 
though we do not know that a new one was 
wanted. About the ‘‘eminent” Scandinavian 
artists the less that is said the better. Witha 
few exceptions, their work throughout is an. 
nig alike on good drawing and on good 

ste. 








THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH 
ARTISTS. 


AT the rooms of the Royal Society of British 
Artists, a more extensive assemblage of pictures 
than was seen last season is now visible. The 
old and the new school would appear to be in 
conflict there ; and the arrangement of the show 
may be less pleasantly symmetrical, and its 
effect less harmonious than on the last occasion. 
We are ourselves, we are free to confess, chiefly 
interested in the work of the newer men, from 
Mr. Whistler down to the last of his pupils— 
though a dramatic piece like Mr. Gordon’s is 
in no way without merit, though Mr. Henley’s 
contributions are painted with daintiness and 
present a generally engaging model, and 
though Mr. Arthur Hill’s “Slave Girl” is a 
thoroughly studied and finely coloured nudity. 

Mr. Whistler’s works here exhibited are chiefly 
notes of colour, and slight, though extremely 
expressive, etchings and lithographs. To the 
lithographs—-most of them belonging to the 
set lately issued by Boussod, Valadon & Co. | 
and so artistically printed by Mr. Way—we | 
may refer on another occasion. Among the — 
paintings, let us commend especially that tiny 
one of the crowd on the Ostend beach, and the 
larger ‘‘ Symphony” in a small room—un- 
questionably a beautiful design in fgladsome 
colour. 

We forget what Mr. Edwin Ellis calls his 
huge and impressive study of the cliffs at 
Flamborough; but whatever he calls it the 
originality of the composition, the disposition 
of light and shade, the forcibleness of colour, 
will not be likely, among qualified judges, to 
pass unnoticed. Heis a most unequal man; 
at times inclined, it would seem, to be 
merely brutal, but here possessed of a more 
chastened and better-directed power. Mr. 
Leslie Thomson’s, Mr. Jacomb-Hood’s, and Mr. 
Aubrey Hunt’s visions of the coast must likewise | 
commend themselves to the visitor. M. Claude 
Monet, the French impressionist — some of © 
whose work was seen at the Messrs. Dowdes- © 
well’s a few years ago—sends more than one ~ 
dazzling canvas. He deals, with great dex- | 
terity, no doubt, with primary hues. The im- 
pressionisms of Mr. Alfred Stevens—who has | 
written what, for a painter, is not at all a bad | 
book upon art—is, to many, more agreeable. 
He records, indeed, with delicacy, delicate [| 
effects. As regards figure-pieces by the younger | 
men, the most engaging in what is called 
‘* ideal design’’ are those contributed by Mr. 
William-Stott, ‘‘of Oldham ”—as he likes to J 





be called —and by M. Roussel. Great 
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objection has been taken to Mr. William- 
Stott’s ‘‘ Birth of Venus”; but whatever the 
Venus be, she is not vulgar. She is in many 
ways finely painted, and the treatment of her 
entourage of shell and sea ensures a canvas that 
is at least decorative. We enjoy the work. M. 
Roussel’s ‘‘Bathers” is a composition of 
curious grace, a poetic thing undoubtedly, and, 
so, valuable. He has a portrait of Mrs. Mor- 
timer Menpes, pleasant to behold; and other 
important portraiture comes from the hands of 
Mr. Sidney Starr, Mr. Leon Little, and Mr. 
Solomon. Mr. Little’s is a very unconvention- 
ally treated portrait group of two friends and 
colluborateurs —Mr. Rider Haggard and Mr. 
Stanley Little. They face each other at a 
writing - table, the extraordinarily popular 
novelist being beheld almost full-face, and Mr. 
Stanley Little in profil perdu. The thing is 
solidly painted, and is full of character, though 
it has not quite the ‘‘ style” about it that be- 
longed to the same painter’s portrait of Mr. 
Haddon Chambers. Mr. Starr’s portrait is of 
Mr. Willard, the actor, to whom lovers of the 
stage are looking so much just now. He stands 
in morning dress, with head raised; and there 
is true character in the pose, and a great sug- 
gestion of flexibility and energy. The artist 
has set himself the difficult technical problem 
of the treatment of various blacks; and he has 
not quite solved the difficulty he has chosen to 
create, but it is a striking and very interesting 
picture. 

One of the rooms is occupied almost 
entirely with the incomplete but generally 
engaging studies of a deceased exhibitor, Mr. 
Potter. Weare glad to see them here, thought- 
fully gathered together. He had a great feeling 
for grave, tender illumination, even for subtle 
colour ; and his reputation, now that he is no 
longer able to personally profit by it, will grow 
under the influence of a display which has been, 
we believe, the pious office of friendship. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


DR. SCHLIEMANN. 
London: Dee. 17, 1887. 

All those interested in pre-Hellenic lore 
were glad to learn that on the island of 
Kerigo (the ancient Kythera) the remains of 
one of the oldest temples of Aphrodite, which 
is mentioned by Homer, Herodotus, and Pau- 
sanias, have been discovered by Dr. Schlie- 
mann, 

Herodotus (i. 105) declares that the temple 
in Kythera was ‘set up by Phoenikians,” 
Hesiod, who lived four hundred years before 
Herodotus, makes Aphrodite first rise from the 
waves near Kythera, and afterwards land in 
Cyprus—a significant journey from west to 
east. Homer knows an Aphrodite who was 
the daughter of the Epirote Zeus and of Dione. 
Goddesses of Love, of partly Aryan, partly 
Semitic, possibly even other origin, were gra- 
dually blended into one figure in the Greek 
Pantheon. As to the building of the temple in 
Kythera, the statement of Herodotus may well 
hold good. However, the discussion of the 
questions referring to the mixture of cults in 
the Hellenic creed will best be left to the time 
when the details of this last achievement of 
the successful pathfinder in Greek and pre- 
Greek archaeology shall come to hand, 

In this connexion, it is but simple justice to 
a much-wronged man if L ask permission to 
draw more general attention to the most im- 
portant declaration made by Mr. Penrose, the 
late director of the British School of Archae- 
ology at Athens, after a careful inspection of 
the remains at Tiryns and Mykene, in company 
with De. Dirpfeld, now the director of the 
German Archaeological Institute at Athens. 
Over and over again had Dr. Schliemann in- 





vited his antagonists to such a journey. The 
invitation was once more issued on July 2, 
1886, atethe “‘ battle of archaeologists” in the 
rooms of the Society of Antiquaries. In Sep- 
tember of the present year, Mr. Penrose at last 
acted upon the invitation. And now he is 
thoroughly converted, and has stated this in an 
explicit, argumentative letter, with a frankness 
and scientific honesty which merit the fullest 
praise. 

All the objections raised against the pre- 
historic character of Dr. Schliemann’s excava- 
tions—objections founded on the vestiges of 
the stone-saw, the badness of the construction 
and the smallness of the stones used im the 
Tirynthian walls, the alleged occurrence of 
kiln-burnt bricks, and so forth—are effectively 
overthrown by so distinguished an authority 
as Mr. Penrose. He now acknowledges ‘‘ the 
parallel antiquity of Dr. Schliemann’s recent 
discoveries and the great Pelasgic works.” 
The bough on which the opponents of the dis- 
coverer sat is thus sawn off by an experienced 
hand; and the triumph, though late, is all the 
greater. Karu BuInD. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Ar the end of February the Fine Art Society 
—which will by that time have got its Japanese 
Exhibition well over—proposes to open a show 
of studies and sketches in Cornwall—landscape, 
sea, and people. The sea or coast pictures will 
be by Mr. Ayerst Ingram ; Mr. Gotch, who now 
lives somewhere in Cornwall, has charge ot the 
Cornish folk ; while landscape proper is to be 
illustrated by the brush of Mr. Alfred East, 
who went into Cornwall for the summer and 
early autumn, and has since then been painting 
a winter landscape in Perthshire. 


Tue Reliquary for January will contain the 
following articles :—‘‘ The Norman Doorways 
of Yorkshire—St. Margaret’s Walmsgate, York,’ 
by Mr. J. Romilly Allen; ‘‘ The Friar Preachers 
of Truro,” by the Rev. C. F. R. Palmer; ‘* Had- 
don Field Barrows,” by Mr. John Ward; ‘‘ Pre- 
cedency and the Peerage, temp. James’ I.,” by 
Mr. Roach le Schonix; ‘‘ Recent Roman Dis- 
coveries in Britain,’ by Mr. W. Thompson 
Watkin; ‘‘ Will of Alice Pretter,” by the Rev. 
Chas. Kerry; ‘‘ A Lead Cistern at Nottingham 
Castle,” by Mr. George Bailey; ‘‘ The Castle 
of the Peak and the Pipe Rolls,” by Mr. 
W. H. St. John Hope; ‘‘Some Inscribed and 
Sculptured Stones from the Walls of Chester,” 
by Mr. W. Thompson Watkin; ‘‘ Gleanings 
from Close Rolls of Henry III.,” by Mr. Justin 
Simpson; ‘‘The Plate of the Guild of the 
Trinity House, Hull,” by Mr, T, M, Fallow. 


The Society of Medallists held its annual 
meeting on Thursday, December 15, when the 
Hon. C. W. Fremantle, Deputy-Master of the 
Royal Mint, was re-elected president, and Mr. 
R. 8. Poole and Mr. H. A. Grueber, of the 
British Museum, secretaries for the ensuing 
year. The society, which has been formed 
with the object of encouraging the art of 
designing and making medals, has again 
decided to offer £20 to be competed for as a 
prize for medals or models of medals. 





THE STAGE. 
THE MATINEE OF ** OTHELLO.’ 


Ir was said in these columns last week that 
Tuesday’s performance of ‘ Othello,” ut the 
Vaudeville, would be worth going to, and so 
it proved—abundantly. It was, to begin 
with, a good all-round performance, and 
reminded many people of what they very 
much required to be reminded, that Shak- 
spere may actually be interesting on a stage 


too small for the massing of picturesque 
crowds, and on an occasion too exceptional to 
justify elaborate scenery. We have seen 
great crowds, and we have seen elaborate 
scenery in theatres, where only two or three 
of all the persons of the drama were acted as 
well as nearly all were acted at the Vaude- 
ville last Tuesday. It was refreshing, for 
once, to dispense with scenery and crowd, 
and even with ‘‘ star” performers to ensure a 
general interpretation on a high level. Such 
a rendering would prove, we believe, to have 
a power of attraction not limited to one day 
or to a few days. That, indeed, is the sort 
of rendering which the really intelligent 
manager must shortly attempt, in the inevit- 
able re-action from gorgeousness. It was 
not perfect, of course, and yet was extremely 
creditable. But let us come to particulars. 

Mr. Charles Charrington — clearly a 
studious actor, to be remembered now for 
something stronger and more varied than his 
Devil Caresfoot—was the Moor. His earlier 
scenes wanted sometimes, we thought, author- 
ity and dignity—especially the dignity of 
quietude. But his passion for Desdemona 
was very real ; his sufferings were very real. 
He presented that emotional being, ruled by 
feeling and not by reason, and in private 
matters simple almost to stupidity, whom it 
pleased Shakspere to contrast with the 
cunning and policy of the Italian—not only 
with the wiliness of Iago, but with the 
‘‘super-subtlety”’ of Desdemona, and with 
that immediate acceptance of the fait 
accompli which characterises Brabantio—a 
Venetian man of the world after all, who 
will never cry over “spilt milk” or over a 
daughter who has made a mad love-match. 
Mr. Charrington —it has been implied 
already—did not entirely satisfy, but he did 
much—he knew how to interest, and that 
justly. More, even, he knew how to move, 
by here a startling change, by there a cry. 
His next important performance will be 
waited for with curiosity. It will never be 
waat of intelligence that will prevent its 
success. Brabantio—whom we chanced to 
have named already—was played sympa- 
thetically enough by Mr. Vollaire; Roderigo, 
very naturally, and with the necessary spirit 
in feebleness, by Mr. Mark Ambient; and, 
while we are among the somewhat minor 
characters, let it be mentioned that the Doge 
was played by Mr. R. de Cordova, made up, 
and dressed, so far as might be, in resemb- 
lance to Bellini’s austere and splendid 
portrait of the Doge, Loredano, in our 
National Gallery. Mr. Fred Terry made a 
distinct hit in the part of Cassio. He was 
gallant and attractive: in his cups he was 
still a gentleman. The ripest and most 
finished performance of all was that of Mr. 
Hermann Vezin as Iago. The phrase 
‘honest Iago,” strikes its key-note. If you 
can believe that Iago roused in no one even a 
suspicion of his true character, the Iago of 
Mr. Vezin is perfect. He is, it may be, a 
little bit too hurried; but nothing is ever 
really lost, and Mr. Vezin (unlike so many of 
his comrades) is never once guilty of an 
inappropriate emphasis. 

Emilia found in Miss Carlotta Addison a 
representative somehow rather modern in 
character at first—with little trace of the 





Venetian carriage—but always in earnest. 
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Miss Janet Achurch’s Desdemona was a study 
in realism of a skilful and varied sort. All 
the courteous play with the officers in Cyprus, 
in the first scene of the second act—a trifling 
which is seen to be nothing at all when Othello 
enters and she rushes to greet him—all the 
sudden and happy kitten-like cajolery with 
which she seeks to win from him the forgive- 
ness of Cassio later on, all the nervous dis- 
turbance of the fifth act, the gathering of the 
bed clothes about her knees, a score of 
gestures and movements and glances besides— 
prove the presence of the recent student, who 
has worked in her own way, felt in her own 
way. Intense now, now vehement, affection- 
ate, and now not less admirably light, the 
Desdemona of Miss Achurch can hardly have 
disappointed the most cordial expectations it 
had given rise to. After this performance, 
even the least sympathetic spectator cannot 
affect to consider Miss Achurch une quantité 
négligeable. Among our pitiably few poetic 
and inventive actresses, she is one who is to 
be counted with. 


Freperick WEDMORE. 








STAGE NOTES. 


Mr. Witson Barrerr opened the Globe 
Theatre on Thursday, with Miss Eastlake, Mr. 
George Barrett, and a full company, in Mr. 
Sims’s new piece, ‘‘ The Golden Ladder.” We 
shall go to see the play to-night, and shall 
next week be able to speak of it ¢s it deserves, 


Miss AGNES HEWITT’S management seems to 
have come to an end rather suddenly at the 
Olympic. ‘‘The Pointsman”—fairly success- 
ful as it was, and made remarkable by the per- 
formance of Mr. Willard—has been withdrawn; 
and a revival of ‘‘ Held by the Enemy ’”—under 
new control—is to be the next production. 


WE understand that Miss Rosina Filippi— 
the young comedian who is still playing with 
such extreme finish her famous scene with Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree, in the ‘‘Red Lamp”—leaves 
the Haymarket in a few days, when the run of 
the piece is over. Miss Filippi joins Mr. Clay- 
ton’s company at the New Court Theatre, 
appearing on the occasion of the first perform- 
ance there. 








MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


Mr. J. F. Barnert’s ‘‘ Ancient Mariner’ was 
given at the ‘‘ Novello” concert last Thursday 
week; and to many, as to ourselves, it may have 
proved a novelty, for it was produced at Bir- 
mingham twenty yearsago. It would be unfair 
to complain of the Mendelssohnian character of 
the music, for it was written at a time when 
the influence of Mendelssohn was paramount 
in this country. And it would also be unfair 
to reproach Mr. Barnett for having adhered to 
well-known forms, and for havirg writte. 
music which would catch the ear of the public 
and, at the same time, would commend its¢]i 
by its skill to the notice of those who had to 
pass judgment upon it. In the Cantata the 
composer has expressed himself simply and 
naturally. His work was successful at the 
time of its production, and the applause at the 
‘** Novello” concert showed that the ‘‘ Ancient 
Mariner” still has life. The choir evidently 
enjoyed the music, and sang with enthusiasm. 
‘ane solos were taken by Miss A. Williams, 
Mdme. Patey, and Messrs. Lloyd and Santley, 
The programme included Stanford's ‘ Irish 
Symphony,” conducted by the composer, and 
Mendelssohn’s 114th Psalm, by Mr. Randegger. 


The Bach Choir gave an interesting concert 
at the Prince’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon. A 
Magnificat in eight parts, by G. Gabrieli, 
and two Psalms, by Sweelinck, revealed the 
skill, the boldness, and, at times, the grace of 
two of the most famous masters of the so-called 
Venetian school. They were both pupils of the 
celebrated Andrea Gabrieli, founder of that 
school. These were divided by Samuel Wesley’s 
fine Motet ‘‘ Omnia Vanitas,” and followed by 
a quaint Christmas carol by Praetorius, the 
learned author of the rare book Syntagma 
Musicum. Palestrina’s ‘‘Stabat Mater ” (eight 
parts) was perhaps the chief attraction 
of the concert. This work, so praised by Dr. 
Burney, was edited by Wagner. Palestrina’s 
compositions, as they stand, are but a dead 
letter. They need editing and providing with 
marks of expression. Wagner was quite in 
sympathy with this music, in which rhythm is 
expressed, as it were, by colour, i.e. harmony, 
and music, which, according to the contention 
of Wagner, ‘‘ brings us nearer than aught else 
to a notion of the essential nature of religion.”’ 
An exceedingly clever Motet of Brahms, a 
graceful Madrigal of Gibbons, a charming 
Volkslied harmonised by Brahms, and two 
of Pearsall’s characteristic part songs, com- 
pleted the vocal music. The Bach Choir 
sang with much refinement. The Stabat Mater, 
went well, but the two chief successes of the 
afternoon were the Brahms pieces. Dr. Stan- 
ford was, as usual, the conductor. The vocal 
music was pleasantly interrupted—first, by a 
Sonata in G for violin by Tartini; secondly, by 
a Partita in D minor for violin and piano by 
Dr. Parry. The former was rendered by Miss 
E. Skinner, the later by the same lady and the 
composer. The Partita is an effective piece of 
writing, theold andnew being cleverly combined. 
The Bourrées funtastiques are very original, and 
the final movement is exceedingly pleasing. 
The performers were much applauded at the 
close. Miss Skinner played with delicacy and 
intellizence. The hall was filled in every part. 

Mr. Henschel gave his sixth Symphony 
Concert on Wednesday afternoon. He com- 
menced with Weber’s ‘‘ Freyschiitz ” Ouverture, 
and his interpretation of it was most impressive. 
With more strength and brilliancy in the strings 
it would have compared favourably with any 
performance we have heard elsewhere. Mr. 
Bernhard Stavenhagen played Liszt’s Piano- 
forte Concerto in E flat, and displayed excellent 
technique. His tone was certainly hard at 
times, but for this the instrument on which he 
performed was certainly in some measure to 
blame. He afterwards was heard in Bach’s 
Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue. The Fantasia 
was given in rough and exaggerated style; 
but the Fugue was rendered with very neat 
mechanism, and its various points were brought 
out with remarkable clearness. Wagner’s Sym- 
phony in C was played for the second time, 
and it was capitally rendered. A second hear- 
ing of this work by no means diminishes its 
interest. In spite of its length and its many 
reminiscences, it is attractive ; and throughout 
one cannot but admire the bold utterance and 
skilled workmanship of the young master. The 
attendance was very good. 

J. S SuepLock. 








MUsIC NOTES, 


Mr. DANNREUTHER will commence his eigh- 
teenth series of concerts at Orme Square, on 
January 5. The dates of the remaining concerts 
will be January 19, February 2 and 16. On the 
first evening a new pianoforte quintette, by 
Karl Nawratil, is announced ; on the second, a 
new sonata in C minor, for pianoforte and 
violin, by Greig; and on the fourth a new 





| quintette for piauo and strings, by A. Becker. 





HIGHEST AWARDS. 


London, 1884, Edinburgh, 1886, 
Adelaide, 1887. 


The System recommended by the ‘' Society of Arts.” 


Pitman’s Shorthand 


(PHONOGRAPHY). 





The Times.—* Generally in use, and now the favourite 
system. Other systems lay claim to greater merits, 
but none have succeeded in ousting Mr. Pitman’s from 
pride of place.” 

The Standard.— “Rapidly superseding all other 
systems, Two hundred and ae systems have 
appeared since Pitman’s, though a large proportion of 
them are merely imitations of Pitman’s.” 

The Daily News.—" The best system of shorthand. 
The most practical of all systems of stenography.” 

The Globe.—‘‘ Has practically displaced all other 
systems. Is nearly universal among the shorthand 
writers of the present day.” 

Athenzum.—‘ The work that Mr. Pitman has done 
throughout the English-speaking countries of the 
world—to say nothing of his efforts on behalf of Spell- 
ing Reform—marks him out as the leading character 
in shorthand history—one of the men whom nations 
should delight to honour.” 

The Illustrated London News. — ‘A perfectly 
scientific system of shorthand. Unquestionably far 
superior to every other.” 

Schoolmaster.—‘‘ Despite the appearance of hun- 
dreds of new systems, a large proportion of them still- 
bora, totally unrecognised, or practically useless, 
ny still holds the field as the leading 
system.” 


Lord Roseberry.—‘I hope with all my heart, and 
with all the earnestness that I can command. that 
shorthand will penetrate into every crevice of our 
civilised life. Itis a Et agency in the present day, 
= an agency that is likely to be tenfold useful in the 
uture.”’ 


Complete Catalogue gratis and post free. 
PITMAN’S PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER. 
Price 6d. 1,100,000 copies sold. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, AMEN-CORNER. E.C. 
and all B soksellers throughout the World. 


FOR the ARTIST{C DECORATION of the HOME 
VISIT THE 
A UfOTYyre FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET 
(20 doors West of Mudie’s Library). 











SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, from 


the most ce ebrated Galleries of Europe, 


REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, from 


the Luxembourg, the Salon, Royal Academy, &c. 


FACSIMILES of TURNER’S “LIBER STUDIO- 
RUM”; Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Kare Works 
from the Print Koom, British Museum. 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; H.M. COLLEC- 
TIONS at BUCKINGHAM PALAVE and WINDSOR CASTLE, Graud 
Autotypes from the Paintings in these Collections. 


TEN MERYON ETCHINGS, “Old Paris,” reproduced 
in Autogravure, with Illustrative Notes by STOPFURD BROOKE, M.A. 
Ia elegant Portfu:io, price Three Guineus. 


ANCIENT ATHENS. Twenty-five larze Autotypes 
from Negatives by W. J. STILLMAN, Esq , issued by authority of the 
Hellenic Society. Prospectus on appl cation, 


FRANCESCO BARTOLOZZI, R.A. One Hundred 
Examples of his Art. 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD: CHRIST and PETER. 
Autotypes of Two nolle Drawiogs by FREDERICK SHIELD:. [rice 
One Guinea each, 


THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS of PEACE and WAR. 
By Sir F. LEIGHTON, P.R.A., from the Cartoons tor the Frescoes ut 
South Kensington, 

“If pictorial art is, indeed, an educat'onal influence of a high order, and 
if it is desirable to keep besuty ot form cetore the eyes of the young, sper 
autotypes of the great niasters should not ouly find the places ot honour 0 
which they are well worthy, but th y shoud also be used to adorn every 
nur.ery and sc oo!room in Engl .nd.”—Zimes, April 17tu, 1973. 





An Illustrated Pamphlet, ‘‘ Autotype in Relation to Household Art,” 
with Prose Notices, free per post. 
Fine-Art Catalogue, pp. 166, price Sixpence, free per post. 





___THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, Lowpon. 


“BEWICK GLEANINGS”: 


Teing the LIVES of the BEWICK%Sand their PU PILS. 
By JuLia Boyp. Profusely Lilustrated from the 
Original Wood Biocks and Copperplates. A few Copies 
cf the Large (demy quarto, 240 pages) and Sm! 
(crown quart?) Paper Editions, in sheets, or full boun”, 
or half bouud, in oark green morocco, now remain 
unsuld. Very suitable for a CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


Two to £even Guineas; liberal cash discount. 
ANDREW Rsv, Publisher, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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